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Dr. John Alden Singmaster, Henry Singmaster Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology and President of the Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, passed peacefully to his eter- 
nal rest on Saturday morning, February 27, 1926. 
Though in his seventy-fourth year he was apparently in 
full vigor of health when on Monday night, February 
22, he suffered an apoplectic seizure and never fully re- 
gained consciousness. 

Dr. Singmaster was born in Macungie, Pa., August 31, 
1852, the son of James Singmaster and his wife, Sarah 
Ann Mattern. On his father’s side he was descended 
from Rev. Dr. Jacob Van Buskirk, who was probably 
the first Lutheran minister born in America. Family 
records show that one member of the Singmaster (for- 
merly Zangmeister) family was a student under Martin 
Luther and Philip Melanchthon at Wittenberg. 

After attending the public schools at Macungie and the 
State Normal School at Millersville, Dr. Singmaster came 
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to Gettysburg, graduating from the College in 1873 and 
from the Seminary in 1876. Ordained by the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod in 1876, he served four pastorates: 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 1882-1886; Lyons and Macungie, 
Pa., 1882-1886; Brooklyn, N. Y., 1887-1890; and St. 
Paul’s, Allentown, Pa., 1890-1900. For forty-eight years 
he was a member of the East Pennsylvania Synod, its 
President for three years (1897-1899) ; its Secretary for 
two years (1880-1881) ; and its Treasurer for three years 
(1893-1895) ; and frequently its representative in the 
General Synod. 

The Lutheran Church in general he served in many 
ways; as President of the General Synod from 1915 to 
1917; as a member of the committee that prepared the 
constitution of the United Lutheran Church; as a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee that planned the 
merger of general bodies in 1918; as a member of the 
Common Service Committee for twenty-five years, and 
its chairman for twenty years; as a member of the Dea- 
coness Board for several years; and as a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions for twenty-five years. 

His most important work for the Church was done 
through his connection with the Seminary. He was an 
active member of the Board of Directors from 1894 until 
1900, when he accepted a call to the newly established 
chair of Biblical Theology. For several years he was 
also the financial secretary of the Institution. In 1903 
he succeeded Dr. Valentine as Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Chairman of the Faculty, and three years 
later he was chosen the first President of the Seminary. 
In addition to his professorial and executive duties he 
was instrumental in raising about $300,000 for the pay- 
ment of old debts, for the erection of new buildings and 
for endowment. 

Dr. Singmaster was active also in contributing to 
periodical Church literature. For twenty years (1891- 
1911) he wrote for the Lutheran Observer a weekly page 
of exegetical comments on the Sunday School lessons, a 
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total of more than one thousand pages. He became one of 
the editors of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY in 1905 and its 
senior editor in 1909, and twenty-nine articles in that 
journal are from his pen. Since the formation of the 
United Lutheran Church he has been Chairman of its 
Church Paper Committee and has contributed a large 
number of book reviews to the Lutheran and the LUTH- 
ERAN QUARTERLY. 

In civic affairs also Dr. Singmaster found time to par- 
ticipate actively. In Allentown he organized the Hospi- 
tal and was President of its Board until his removal to 
Gettysburg. At Gettysburg he was the organizer and 
first President of the Civic Nursing Association and of 
the Annie M. Warner Hospital of Adams County. He 
was chairman of the local committee to plan for the com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg in 1913. 

From Gettysburg College he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1894 and that of Doctor of Laws in 
1920. He was a member of the Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity and an honorary charter member of Iota Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa at the College. 

This brief sketch outlines the busy life and abundant 
labors of a fruitful ministry of fifty years. His was a 
wide range of usefulness. The supply of ministers was 
the cause nearest his heart. His versatility afforded him 
many opportunities for service in the Kingdom of God, 
and his untiring energy crowned his labors with much 
fruit. His deep faith in God made him an optimist con- 
cerning the future—the future of the Church which he 
loved and the future of the Seminary which he served so 
long and so well. 

Dr. Singmaster had a most happy domestic life. He 
was married to Miss Caroline Hoopes at St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, November 1, 
1877. She survives him with five children: James Ar- 
thur Singmaster of Bronxville, N. Y.; Elsie Singmaster 
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Lewars, of Gettysburg; John Howard Singmaster, of Ma- 
cungie, Pa.; Edmund Hoopes Singmaster, of Philadel- 
phia; and Paul Singmaster, of Williamsport, Pa. He is 
also survived by four grandsons and a sister, Mrs. Ella S. 
Weaver, of Macungie. 
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JOHN ALDEN SINGMASTER, D.D., LL.D. 
An Appreciation. 
BY PROFESSOR HERBERT C. ALLEMAN, D.D. 


It matters little to the Church and to society that some 
men die. They make no mark; they push no enterprise; 
they command no following; they bring no contribution 
to the common weal. They had, and they kept; their 
personal shell was their horizon. When such a life 
passes out, like some poor flickering taper, we are not in 
the dark, we have no sense of loss. But there are other 
men—and our departed colleague was one of them— 
whose death is the breaking of a strong prop, the quench- 
ing of a beacon, the sinking out of sight of a familiar 
land-mark. 

Such is the sense of loss, in community and Church, in 
the passing of Dr. Singmaster. He filled a large place in 
life; he laid many interests under tribute; he has left a 
void in many circles. Not only has a busy pen been laid 
aside, but a directing eye is closed and a commanding 
voice is still. Husband and father, teacher, preacher, 
editor, administrator, counsellor, builder, citizen—each 
calls up a different loss as it recalls a different activity 
of this many-sided man. 

Nature had been generous to Dr. Singmaster. He was 
blessed with a vigorous body and almost perfect health. 
In forty-eight years of married life his widow can recall 
but five days spent in bed, prior to his last brief illness. 
His endurance was the marvei and the despair of his col- 
leagues. His intellectual force was conceded. He was 
endowed with unusually clear and quick perceptions 
which made acquisition easy for him. His mind worked 
rapidly; he had concentration and poise. He was not 
easily disturbed and almost never disconcerted. He had 
the coveted power of penetration, which enabled him to 
go to the bottom of things. He had a genius for order 
and precision, for separating the essential from the non- 
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essential and for the reconstruction of confused ideas and 
disordered materials. These qualities made him not 
only a forceful and direct teacher and preacher but an 
administrator of exceptional skill and a valuable counsel- 
lor in Church Boards and Synods, in community affairs 
and in editorial supervision. 

Dr. Singmaster was instinctively a builder. It was the 
dream of his youth to go to West Point and become a 
military engineer. The construction of substantial 
works out of all sorts of heterogeneous materials had been 
a childhood pastime. Family opposition kept him out 
of the army but he was a builder all his life, while the 
military genius of massing materials at a point of need, 
of organizing and administering on a large scale, made 
him a leader in civic as well as ecclesiastical affairs. He 
organized, and was the first President of the Allentown 
Hospital, and he performed a similar service for the Get- 
tysburg Hospital. The beautifying of the Seminary prop- 
erty at Gettysburg, together with its substantial endow- 
ment, is his monument. His hand was equally skillful in 
ecclesiastical organization, in the formulation of synodi- 
cal constitutions and other church papers, in the digest of 
theses and the analysis of overtures. His revisions of 
statement were almost invariably final. 

To Dr. Singmaster the faith of the Church was a vener- 
able home for the soul, each stone of which had been laid 
by a master-builder and therefore was reverently to be 
preserved. His conception of his task as a teacher of 
theology is to be understood in this light. Theology as 
speculative thought was to be distinguished from the- 
ology as faith. In the training school of the Church he 
conceived it to be his commission to direct his students 
to a mastery of the elements of the Church’s faith. He 
was not there to give demonstrations in dialectics or to 
balance value-judgments. To him the Word of God stood 
fast. Jesus Christ was not a personification but a per- 
son, as real as his own, as contemporary as his own. 
Doubt of the personality of God or of the deity of Jesus 
Christ, witnessed to by Scripture and the saints of all 
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ages was well-nigh a sacrilege to him. This great in- 
heritance of the Church had been reared like a stately 
cathedral and it was the hoary refuge of unnumbered 
pilgrims. It was to be learned and used, not speculated 
upon or patronized. His positiveness in the class-room 
may have made him seem at times unsympathetic and 
brusque; but he was true to his conception of his commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Singmaster possessed a marked individuality. His 
way was his own. His methods of work and thought, his 
speech, his personal carriage were not copied indeed but 
were the very expression of the man. He was positive 
end forceful. Whatever he touched he moved. He was 
quick to take fire at what he thought to be wrong, but he 
was as tender as a child in the presence of need or suffer- 
ing and he would take infinite pains to nurse a sick tree 
or care for a fugitive animal or rehabilitate an unfortu- 
nate man. He was outspoken and might differ with one 
sharply, but difference of opinion was no bar to fellow- 
ship and he harbored no resentments. 

To a man of his endowment success came easy. His 
poise made him masterful in assemblies. He was a for- 
midable opponent, and he was a strong advocate. Not 
infrequently he snatched victory out of defeat. His self- 
confidence made him undaunted—-a man of iron whom 
you must trip before you could vanquish. 

A man’s religion, suid Carlyle, is the chief thing about 
him; and, we may add, his prayers, the chief thing about 
his religion. Dr. Singmaster was singularly gifted in 
prayer. He was the author of some of the most helpful 
collects in our Service. His occasional prayers were al- 
ways felicitous; and his chapel prayers for missions and 
the ministry will not soon be forgotten. 

Many interests had his devotion, but the Seminary at 
Gettysburg, which he was permitted to serve for twenty- 
five years, had his heart. He came to it in an hour of 
need. Its property was undeveloped and its treasury ~ 
was in debt. In the spirit of Nehemiah he set himself to 
rebuild its walls and to secure for it a sufficient endow- 
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ment. His labors for its welfare were unremitting, and 
they were crowned with success. He never had a doubt 
as to the Seminary’s mission, and he had large plans for 
its expansion. At the time of his death he was organiz- 
ing a campaign for the endowment of two additional 
synodical professorships and a worthy celebration of the 
Seminary Centennial. His last work for the Seminary, 
completed the day he was stricken, was the Centennial 
number of the Seminary Bulletin. The appeal to the 
Church contained in it was his parting plea. The work- 
man has fallen; the work will go on. 




















Frederick Gebhart Gotwald, D.D. 
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ARTICLE II. 
FREDERICK GEBHART GOTWALD, D.D. 
BY J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Frederick Gebhart Gotwald, of York, Pa., Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, died suddenly of heart fail- 
ure on Thursday night, February 4, 1926, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, at Harrisburg, Pa., where he had 
gone to spend the evening. He was the son of the late 
Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, and his wife, Mary Elizabeth 
King, and was born at Aaronsburg, Pa., May 11, 1869, 
at the home of his grandmother, the widow of the Rev. 
Daniel Gotwald, who had died in 1843. 

On his father’s side Dr. Gotwald was of German ex- 
traction and on his mother’s of New England ancestry. 
His father, Dr. L. A. Gotwald, was a man of distinction 
as preacher and professor. His last pastorate was that 
of St. Paul’s, York, from which he was called to the Pro- 
fessorship of Practical Theology in Hamma Divinity 
School at Springfield, Ohio, where he died on September 
15, 1900, at the age of 67, in the forty-first year of his 
ministry. 

Frederick lived with his parents at Chambersburg 
from 1870 to 1874, and at York from 1874 to 1885, where 
he prepared for Gettysburg College at the York County 
Academy and the Collegiate Institute. He entered the 
sophomore class at Gettysburg, but on account of the re- 
moval of his parents to Springfield, Ohio, he continued 
his course at Wittenberg College, graduating in 1888. 
In 1891 he graduated from the Hamma Divinity School. 

While still a student in the Divinity School he or- 
ganized the Fifth Lutheran Church in Springfield and 
remained its pastor until 1896. During his pastorate 
the congregation became self-supporting and erected the 
present fine stone edifice. Later he also organized Cal- 
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vary Lutheran Church at Springfield, and after his re- 
moval to York in 1904, he organized successively Trinity 
Lutheran Church, of which he was for a while the pastor, 
Augsburg Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Chapel of 
the Advent. This extraordinary achievement was ac- 
complished in addition to work in other spheres. 

From 1896 to 1898 he taught at the Hamma Divinity 
School. He accepted also the editorship of the Lutheran 
World in 1896. In 1898 he relinquished his teaching to 
devote his entire time to editorial work. When the Gen- 
eral Synod wished to establish a weekly official Church 
paper in 1911, the first issue of which appeared on March 
7, 1912, he was appointed a member of the editorial com- 
mittee. A year later he became editor of the new paper, 
Lutheran Church Work. In it were merged a monthly 
of this name and the weekly Lutheran World. Later the 
Lutheran Observer was absorbed. Lutheran Church 
Work gave splendid service for seven years under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Gotwald. In 1919 it was absorbed in The 
Lutheran, the new official organ of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

In 1907 Dr. Gotwald became part owner, co-editor, and 
business manager of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. After 
the death of Dr. Richard in 1909, the editorial staff con- 
sisted of Drs. Singmaster, Gotwald, and Clutz. The re- 
cent death of Dr. Clutz, now followed by that of Dr. Got- 
wald, leaves Dr. Singmaster, to his deep regret, the sole 
survivor. 

Dr. Gotwald became the General Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the General Synod in 1904, with 
headquarters at York, Pa., and at its merging in the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918, he became the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the new Board of Education. 

Dr. Gotwald was a man of fine personality, good schol- 
arship and excellent address. He excelled as an or- 
ganizer. No difficulties daunted him. He was an opti- 
mist through his faith in God. An ardent Lutheran by 
heritage and conviction, he accepted the teachings of his 
Church without misgiving and believed in her triumph. 
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The replenishing of the ministry and the cause of higher 
education were near his heart. He was a man without 
guile. He may have had enemies, but he was enemy to 
no man. Nothing seemed to ruffle the serenity of his 
spirit. He was a rare friend and faithful co-worker. His 
loss cannot be measured. 

Dr. Gotwald was blest in his home life. He was 
married to Miss Julia A. Small of York in 1897. She 
survives him with three children: Rev. Luther A. Got- 
wald, the fourth generation in the ministry and now a 
missionary in India, Professor David E. Small Gotwald 
of York, and Miss Mary Fulton Small Gotwald, a member 
of the Junior Class in Elmira College, New York. He is 
survived also by four grandchildren, a brother, Mr. R. C. 
Gotwald of Springfield, Ohio, and two sisters, Mrs. Glenn 
Cummings, of Cleveland, and Mrs. H. C. Pontius, of Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The Lutheran Church has always regarded the Bible as 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. But she 
has also accepted the ancient creeds as interpretations of 
the rule; and in course of time, she was constrained by 
circumstances to formulate certain doctrinal statements 
and to adopt as her own other documents which Luther 
had prepared. These several confessional writings were 
grouped and published in 1580, the Year of Jubilee of the 
Augustana, under the title The Book of Concord, and 
remain to this day the Symbols of the Lutheran Church. 

At its formation in 1918 the United Lutheran Church 
in America incorporated in its Doctrinal Basis the ac- 
ceptance of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession “as a 
correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church” and recognized the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalkald Articles, the 
Large and Small Catechisms of Luther and the Formula 
of Concord as in harmony with the Scriptural faith of 
the Lutheran Church. 

It is significant that in spite of the changes of over 
three centuries the Lutheran Confessions retain their 
vitality to a remarkable degree, which can be explained 
only by their simplicity and their harmony with truth. 
They were formulated by men who were not only evan- 
gelical in faith but also of profound learning. It is hoped 
that this sketch may be helpful in deepening interest in 
the study of Lutheran Symbolics. 


I. OF CREEDS IN GENERAL. 


Creeds must have arisen spontaneously in the early 
Church as the expression of personal faith and as a test 
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of belief. They were the affirmation of truths held in 
common and the necessary condition of inclusion in the 
Christian community. The root of such creeds is seen in 
Peter’s Confession and in the baptismal formula, which 
is evidently the source of the Apostles’ Creed. 

In the doctrinal development of the Church, numerous 
questions arose, e. g., concerning the Trinity, the Person 
of Christ and the nature of sin. Such questions gave rise 
to a great variety of opinions, clear and cloudy, true and 
false. These opinions were carefully sifted and those 
that were tenable formulated, and finally authoritatively 
adopted by the Councils. Still later when abuses crept 
into the Church it became necessary to adopt new state- 
ments of belief against Romanism. This gave rise to the 
several Protestant creeds. Nearly all the Protestant de- 
nominations acknowledge not only the ancient creeds as 
standards of faith, but have also their own peculiar con- 
fessions. Even those which disclaim all creeds have of 
necessity an unwritten confession. 

The present need for creeds is as it always has been, a 
relative one. The Bible alone remains the unchangeable 
norm. The Roman Catholic Church practically exalts 
her creeds above the Bible in making them the infallible 
interpretation of the Scriptures. The experience and the 
consciousness of the Church may demand from time to 
time a new expression of its apprehension of truth. As 
a matter of fact, however, beyond certain verbal changes, 
the venerable creeds require little or no amendment, 
showing that the framers were possessed of a clear view 
of truth and of a devout Christian spirit. 

The relative necessity of creeds lies in their unifying 
influence among those who profess them, as well as in 
their regulative character in the teaching and the wor- 
ship of the Church. While, therefore, the symbols of the 
Church are not infallible, they must by no means be re- 
gardel with indifference. Should it become apparent 
that existing creeds no longer express the faith of the 
Church and the truth of the Bible, they may be reverently 
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revised. Whether such a time has arrived in the history 
of our Church may be seriously doubted. 

No creeds should be subscribed until they are thor- 
oughly studied and found to be in harmony with the 
teachings of the Scriptures, and then they should be ac- 
cepted ex-animo, not simply as expressing the general 
faith of the Church, but also the personal convictions of 
the subscriber. 

The question of subscription is of great importance. 
Shall it be quia or quatenus, that is because a confession 
agrees with the Bible, or as far as it agrees with the 
Bible? It must be apparent that a quatenus subscription 
is at best merely an evasion and has no binding force. 
Such an endorsement may be made by any one of any 
document that has ever been written. The only honest 
subscription is the quia form. 

The Creeds of Christendom may be placed under four 
groups: i. The Ecumenical Creeds of the Ancient 
Church, which are the common possession of all. The 
principal ones are the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian. ii. Those of the Greek Church which 
arose in opposition to the Roman or Western Church and 
to Cyrillus Lucaris (1568 A. D.) who attempted the intro- 
duction of Calvinism. The Greek creeds differ from the 
Roman in denying the double procession of the Holy 
Spirit and the assumptions of the papacy. They agree 
with each other, however, on other points much more 
nearly than they do with Protestant creeds. iii. The 
Roman symbols embrace the decrees of the Council of 
Trent (1563 A. D.) and various others up to the Vatican 
Council of 1870 which proclaimed the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility. iv. The Symbols of the Evangelical Protes- 
tant Churches. These show a fuller apprehension of 
Scripture than the Greek and Roman creeds, especially on 
the doctrines of grace and the application of redemption. 
These symbols are again divided into Lutheran and Re- 
formed. They all practically agree with the ancient 
creeds, to which they add the doctrines of atonement and 
justification which had not been developed in the ancient 
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Church. They agree with each other on the fundamen- 
tals of doctrine, excepting those concerning divine de- 
crees and the sacraments. The Lutheran Confessions al! 
arose in Germany; the Reformed in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, Hungary, Poland, England and 
Scotland. 

Later denominations confess the principal evangelical 
doctrines, but have modified the older creeds, rather by 
elimination than by enlargement. 

The present purpose of the writer will not allow the 
consideration of any creedal statements outside of the 
Book of Concord. 


II. OF THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 


The Book of Concord includes the following Creeds: 
I. The Three Chief Symbols. 
1. The Apostles’ Creed. A. D. 400. 
2. The Nicene Creed. 325. 
3. The Athanasian Creed. 500. 
II. The Lutheran Symbols. 
The Augsburg Confession. 1530. 
The Apology of the Augsburg Confession. 1530. 
The Schmalkald Articles. 1536. 
The Catechisms of Luther. 
(1) The Smaller Catechism. 1529. 
(2) The Larger Catechism. 1529. 
5. The Formula of Concord. 1580. 


m 9 fo 


A. THE ECUMENICAL SYMBOLS. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


The Apostles’ Creed is the briefest and most widely ac- 
cepted of all symbols. The history of its formation and 
growth is obscure. It is sure, however, that it was not 
composed by the apostles, although it confesses the apos- 
tolic teaching. It evidently grew out of the baptismal 
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formula (Matt. 28:19). A brief confession of faith 
would necessarily be taught candidates for baptism. 

In its present form the Apostles’ Creed is first found in 
a sermon of Caesarius of Arles (d. A. D. 542). Its im- 
mediate predecessor is the symbol of Faustus (about 
460). 

But these may be traced to the old Roman Symbol 
which, according to Kattenbusch, was in use as early as 
A. D. 100. It reads as follows: 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Christ 
Jesus His only begotten Son, our Lord, born of the Holy 
Ghost and of Mary, the virgin, Who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and buried; on the third day He rose from 
the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father, from whence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Church, the remission of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh.” 

It is probable that this form came to Rome from the 
East. 

The additions to the Roman Symbol were a gradual 
growth, for whose history see works of reference. 

Its present form is found as early as A. D. 750. 

“The historic significance of this brief summary of 
saving truth is very great. It preserved intact the con- 
sciousness that salvation is dependent upon the deeds of 
Christ. It taught the Church to construct Christian doc- 
trine as the doctrine of the deeds of God. And finally it 
taught men to view the deeds of God under the three-fold 
conception of Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’” 

“It is a liturgical poem and an act of worship. Like 
the Lord’s Prayer it loses none of its charm and effect by 
frequent use. * * * It is intelligible and edifying to a child, 
and fresh and rich to the profoundest Christian scholar. 
* * Tt has the fragrance of antiquity and the inestimable 
weight of universal consent. It is a bond of union he- 


1 Seeberg, History of Doctrine, i. 86. 
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tween all ages and sections of Christendom. It can never 
be superseded for popular use in Church and school.’”? 
The comprehensiveness of the Apostles’ Creed may be 
seen in the following outline: 
1 Of God—The Father. Unity vs. Dualism and 
Polytheism. 
1. His Nature—Father-Almighty. Love. Abso- 
luteness vs. Gnosticism. 

2. His work—Creation. 
II. Of God—tThe Son. 

1. His Nature—Divine, Human. Virgin Birth vs. 

Ebonites. 

2. His Office—Our Lord. His Authority. 

3. His Work. Redemption. 

4. His States. Humiliation and Exaltation. 
Ili. Of God—tThe Spirit. His Personality. 

1. His Nature—One of the Trinity. His Deity. 

2. His Office—Applies redemption. Awakening, 

Regenerating. 
3. His Sphere—the Church. A Divine Institution. 


THE NICENE CREED, 


or The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. 

The Nicene Creed is the first creed which gained uni- 
versal acceptance. In a sense it is a development of some 
original rule of faith akin to that underlying the Apostles’ 
Creed. It is the result of a controversy concerning the 
person of Christ. This controversy attained its climax 
and solution at the celebrated Council of Nice in Asia 
Minor, held in 325. It was convened by the Emperor 
Constantine who was moved by the desire to maintain the 
unity of the Church, not so much for ecclesiastical as for 
political reasons. The Council consisted of 300 
bishops, almost exclusively from the Eastern Church. 
The Council was divided into three parties: the Arians 
who denied the deity of Christ, affirming that he was a 


2 Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, i. 15. 
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creature; the Athanasians who defended the absolute 
deity of Christ; and a compromising party who suggested 
a formula capabie of being construed to suit either of the 
foregoing parties. Under the leadership of the youthful 
and wise Athanasius, orthodoxy won the day. The domi- 
nuting word of this creed is homoousia, of the same na- 
ture, as over against homoiousia, of like nature. Thus 
the absolute deity of Christ is affirmed. After weary 
years of opposition this creed triumphed. 

The present form of the Nicene Creed, as published in 
our Common Service Book, and in the Book of Concord 
differs from that adopted at Nice in being fuller. The 
chief additions are in reference to the Holy Spirit. The 
original says simply, “And in the Holy Ghost.” Later ad- 
ditions amplify this especially in saying “who proceedeth 
from the Father.” This was again enlarged by the addi- 
tion of “and from the Son,” filioque. The earlier additions 
are commonly attributed to the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. Concerning this, however, Seeberg® declares that 
there is no historical evidence that it is a fact. On the 
contrary the section on the Holy Ghost is cited by Epi- 
phanius in 374. “How it came to be attributed to the 
Council of A. D. 381 cannot now be certainly known. 
A. D. 500 it came into general use, displacing the Nicene 
Creed” (properly so-called). The filioque clause, as far 
as we know, appears first authoritatively “in the confes- 
sion of faith of a Council at Toledo, probably about A. D. 
444,’* It gradually forced its way into the Nicene Creed 
as confessed by the Western Church. The Eastern 
Church has always rejected it. This matter and the de- 
nial of the authority of the pope distinguishes the Greek 
Catholic from the Roman Catholic Church. 

The language of the Nicene Creed is very beautiful and 
expressive, but in some parts too metaphysical for our 
age. In arrangement it resembles the Apostles’ Creed 
as is evident from the following Analysis. 


3 H. D. i. 234. 
4 H. D. ii. 30. 
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I. Of God, The Father. 
1. His Nature: Unity. Fatherhood, Almighty. 
2. His Work: Creation of all things. 
II. Of God, the Son. 
1. His Nature: God, Begotten, of one substance 
with the Father. 
2. His Incarnation: by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary. 
8. His Work. Giver of life. 
III. Of God, the Holy Ghost. 
His Nature: Lord and Giver of Life. 
His Procession. From the Father and the Son. 
His Equality with the Father and the Son. 
His Sphere—the Church. 


» ge fo 


THE CREED OF CHALCEDON. 


In the year A. D. 451, the Fourth Ecumenical Council 
was held at Chalcedon in Bithynia on the Bosphorus. It 
was called in order to settle the Christological contro- 
versies then raging in the Eastern Church. Under the 
leadership of Nestorius the two natures of Christ were so 
widely separated that the unity of His Person was ob- 
scured, and under the teachings of Eutyches Christ’s na- 
tures were so closely united that their distinctness was 
sacrificed, and the human nature practically lost. 

The Council of Chalcedon was, therefore, called to quiet 
the Church by the authoritative definition of the Person 
of Christ. Composed of 600 bishops of the Eastern 
Church, the Council practically adopted the Christology 
of the West, and thus preserved to the whole Church the 
historic Christ, with His two natures and one Person. 
This Creed is in a sense a supplement to that of Nice 
which had been adopted 125 years previously. Though 
not found in our Book of Concord it is of great intrinsic 
value. The text follows: 

“We then following the holy fathers, all with one con- 
sent, teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also per- 
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fect in manhood, truly God and truly man, of a rational 
soul and body; consubstantial with the Father according 
to the Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to 
the Manhood; in all things like unto us without sin; be- 
gotten before all ages of the Father according to the God- 
head, and in these latter days, for us and for our salva- 
tion, born of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, ac- 
cording to the Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, Only-begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, 
inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; the 
distinction of natures by no means being taken away by 
the union, but rather the property of each nature being 
preserved, and concurring in one Person and one Sub- 
sistence, not parted nor divided into two persons, but one 
and the same Son, and Only-begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets from the beginning 
have declared concerning Him, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
has taught us, and the Nicene Creed of the holy Fathers 
has handed down to us.” 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The origin of the Athanasian Creed or the Symbolum 
Quicunque (so called from the opening words) is un- 
known. It is certain that Athanasius had nothing to do 
with it. The manuscript copies of the text go back to 
the eighth century, but expositions of it go back much 
further. The first part may be traced to the year A. D. 
500, and attained a fixed form in southern Gaul. This 
part gives an Augustinian interpretation of the Trinity, 
using apparently the Apostles’ Creed as a basis. The sec- 
ond part is an amplification of the existing doctrine of 
Christology. The value of the Athanasian Creed lies 
chiefly in the clearness and fullness of its affirmation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Athanasian Creed may be outlined as follows: 

I. The Doctrine of the Trinity. 

1. The Statement. Intro. 1, 2, 3. 
2. The Explanation. 4-26. 
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II. The Doctrine of the Person and Office of Christ. 
1. His two natures. 27-31. 
2. His one Person. 32-35. 
3. His mediatorial work. 36-40. 


B. THE LUTHERAN SYMBOLS. 
THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
I. ITS ANTIQUITY. 


The Augsburg Confession is the oldest, the most fam- 
ous, and most widely accepted of all modern creeds, ante- 
dating the Roman Catholic decrees of the Council of 
Trent (1545-1536) by at least fifteen vears. The Coun- 
cil was called to check the Protestant Reformation, and to 
reform the Catholic Church. 


II. ITS ORIGIN. 


The origin of the Augsburg Confession is found in the 
events which culminated in the Diet of Augsburg, called 
by the Emperor Charles V, Jan. 20, 1530, to meet on 
April 8th, in order to consider the best way of repelling 
the Turk and also to endeavor to remove the religious dis- 
sensions which had arisen through the German Reforma- 
tion. The creed is in a real sense the outgrowth and the 
expression of the latter. The Protestants were led to 
hope that they would at length receive fair recognition. 

When the Emperor’s summons reached Torgau in 
Saxony, the residence of the Elector John, on March 11th, 
it was determined that the Elector should attend the Diet 
in person and that he should be accompanied by certain 
learned counsellors such as Luther, Melanchthon, Jonas 
and Musa. Dr. Briick, the chancellor, advised the Elec- 
tor to have prepared a systematic statement of the views 
of the Protestant party. Out of this suggestion grew the 
so-called “Torgau Articles,” whose authorship and con- 
tents are in dispute. It seems fairly certain, however, 
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that they proceeded from Wittenberg and were composed 
by Melanchthon and that they treated of the abuses, and 
thus became the foundation of the second part of the 
Augsburg Confession. 

The electoral party of 160 persons left Torgau April 4, 
1530. Among them were five theologians: Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Jonas, Eisleben and Spalatin. Luther being 
under the ban of the empire and the pope’s excommunica- 
tion, it was impossible for him to venture to appear at the 
Diet. He was, therefore, left at Coburg in Saxony, 
where he might be within reach for consultation. Me- 
lanchthon was, therefore, the chief theologian of the 
evangelical party at Augsburg; and it fell to his lot to 
formulate the Augustana, as the Augsburg Confession is 
frequently called from a former name of the city. There 
is no evidence that Luther saw it in its final form preced- 
ing its presentation. ‘The details of the events in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the Confession can not be en- 
tered upon here. We may say, however, that while the 
theology of the Confession is doubtless that of Luther, its 
formulation is no oubt that of Melanchthon. 


Ill. ITS COMPOSITION. 


The following documents were evidently used in the 
composition of the Augustana: 

1. The Torgau Articles, of which mention has already 
been made. (Concerning abuses). 

2. The Marburg Articles and the Schwabach Articles, 
the latter being an outgrowth of the former. Luther was 
in part the author of the former and the sole author of 
the latter. These articles grew out of the efforts to 
reconcile the Lutheran and Reformed parties. They are 
the essential basis of the doctrinal part of the Confession. 

3. Mention should be made of the 404 Theses of John 
Eck, a violent opponent of the Reformation. His Theses 
were accusations and perversions of Lutheran teaching. 
The Confession was in part an answer. 
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IV. ITS AIM. 


The purpose of the Augustana was not to present a 
new dogma, but to show the essential agreement of the 
Reformers with the faith of the ancient Church and hence 
its harmony with true Catholicism. At the same time it 
repudiated and condemned ancient and modern heresies. 
The Confession did not aim to present a full theological 
system. In the conclusion it is said, “Only these things 
have been recounted, whereof we thought it was neces- 
sary to speak, so that it might be understood that, in doc- 
trine and ceremonies, nothing has been received on our 
part, against Scripture or the Catholic Church, since it is 
manifest that we have taken most diligent care that no 
new and ungodly doctrine should creep into our 
churches.” 


V. ITS PRESENTATION. 


The Confession was written in both Latin and German. 
While differing slightly in verbal form, these editions con- 
vey about the same meaning and are equally authorita- 
tive. The Reformers were not permitted to present their 
Apology, as the Confession was first called, in the large 
hall where the Diet usually convened, but in the small 
chapel of the Episcopal palace. This took place on June 
25, 1530. Chancellors Briick and Beyer, the former with 
the Latin and the latter with the German copy, came be- 
fore the Emperor to read either or both. The Emperor 
desired that the Latin copy be read; but the Elector de- 
manded that in virtue of the fact that the Diet was held 
on German soil the German copy be read; and his view 
prevailed. Both copies were handed to the Emperor, 
who at once gave the German copy to the Elector of May- 
ence to be deposited in the imperial archives in that city. 
Ten years later it was sent thence to Dr. John Eck, and 
since then no traces of it remain. The Emperor retained 
the Latin copy, which was later deposited in the imperial 
archives at Brussels, where it remained until 1569 when 
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Philip II of Spain ordered Duke Alva to bring it to Spain 
where it disappeared. Thus both the originals perished, 
and there is no absolutely exact copy extant. 


VI. THE PRESENT TEXT. 


The present so-called “Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion” comes from the edito princeps made by Melanch- 
thon himself in Latin and German from “a copy of good 
credit” as he himself says. This was done in the autumn 
of 1530. It is this edition that is now universally re- 
ceived as authoritative. Our English translation, made 
from the Latin, was prepared by a joint committee of the 
General Synod, The General Council, The United Synod 
of the South and The Joint Synod of Ohio. The words in 
brackets in the English text are from the German edito 
princeps. 

The word Unaltered (Invariata) does not signify that 
there are no various readings of the text, but it stands 
for that type of texts nearest the original copies, which 
have disappeared; the word Altered (variata) applies to 
the edition of 1540. 


VII. THE VARIATA. 


Melanchthon evidently regarded the Augustana as his 
personal composition and took what is now regarded an 
unwarranted liberty to make various changes in subse- 
quent editions. Of these we need to notice only that of 
the year 1540, known as the Variata. In this the princi- 
pal change occurs in Article X, which reads in the origi- 
nal: “Of the Supper of the Lord, they teach, that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are truly present and are dis- 
tributed (vere adsint et distribuantur) to those who eat 
in the Supper of the Lord; and they disapprove of those 
who teach otherwise.” In the Variata the article reads 
thus: “Of the Lord’s Supper they teach that with the 
bread and wine the Body and Blood of Christ are truly 
offered (exhibeantur) to those eating in the Lord’s Sup- 
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per.” It has been said that Melanchthon intended no 
change in doctrine by the alteration in form, and that Lu- 
ther himself never disapproved of the latter. Of this 
Seeberg (H. D. ii, 351) says: “However true it may be 
that the formula of the Augustana Variata may be inter- 
preted in a Lutheran sense, it is equally true that it was 
in reality designed to favor the divergent conception of 
Melanchthon.” That Luther approved of the change is 
more than doubtful. Indeed, it is quite incredible. In 
1544, two years before his death, he reaffirms his own 
views in the strongest terms.® 


VIII. ITS CHARACTER. 


The character of the Augsburg Confession as a credal 
statement ranks very high. It approximates the ancient 
creeds more nearly than any other, and offers a more 
ample basis of union for all denominations than any 
other. While it does not touch every phase of doctrine, 
its direct teachings and implications cover the great fun- 
damental dogmas of the Christian faith. 


IX. ANALYSIS OF CONFESSION. 


The Augsburg Confession is not a systematic body of 
divinity, and its articles are not arranged in strict logical 
order. 


1. A GENERAL ANALYSIS. 


A. Theology. Art. I. 
B. Anthropology. Art. II, XVIII, XIX. 
C. Christology. Art. III, XVII, XXI. 
D. Application of Redemption. 
a. Manner. Art. IV. 
b. Means. 
(a). The Word. Art. V, XIV. 
(b). The Church. Art. VII, VIII, XV. 
(c). The Sacraments. Art. IX, X, XI, XII, XIII. 
ce. Effect. Art. VI, XVI, XX. 


5 Dr. Neve in Luth. Quarterly. Vol. XL. pp. 17. 18. 
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2. ANALYSIS OF EACH ARTICLE. 


The Augsburg Confession consists of four parts: The 
Preface, The Chief Articles, The Articles on Abuses, and 
The Conclusion. 

The Chief Articles of Faith. 

Art. I. Of God. 

1. Thesis. 

(1). His Existence. (2). Unity (3). Trinity. 
(4). Attributes. 

2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of heresies. 

Art. II. Of Original Sin. 

1. Thesis. 

(1). Its Source. (2). Its Nature. (3). Its Con- 
sequences. (4). Its Remedy. 

2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Pelagians and 
others. 

Art. III. Of the Son of God. 

1. His Person—divine and human. 
2. His work, including offices. 
3. His States—humiliation and exaltation. 
Art. IV. Of Justification. 
1. The Ground—negative and positive. 
2. The Condition. 
3. The Manner. 
Art. V. Of the Ministry. 
1. Thesis. 
(1). The Divine Appointment. 
(2). The Purpose. 
(3). The Work. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Anabaptists et al. 
Art. VI. Of New Obedience. 
1. Its Necessity. 
2. Its Nature. 

Art. VII. Of the Church. 

1. Its Perpetuity. 

2. Its Nature. 

3. Its Unity. 

Art. VIII. What the Church is. 
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1. Thesis. : 
(1). Its Visible Character. 
(2). Its Efficacious Word and Sacraments. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Donatists et al. 
Art. IX. Of Baptism. 
1. Thesis. 
(1). Its Necessity. 
(2). Its Nature. 
(3). Its Subjects. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Anabaptists. 
Art. X. Of the Lord’s Supper. 
1. Its Content. 
2. Participation. 
Art. XI. Of Confession. 
1. Its Retention. 
2. Its Modification. 
Art. XII. Of Repentance. 
1. Thesis. 
(1). The privilege of the fallen. 
(2). The parts of repentance. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Anabaptists. Nova- 
tions, &c. 
Art. XIII. Of the Use of the Sacraments. 
1. Thesis. 
(1). Their Purpose. 
(2). Their Right Use. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Errors. 
Art. XIV. Of Ecclesiastical Orders. 
1. The minister’s functions. 
2. The necessity of a call. 
Art. XV. Of Ecclesiastical Rites. 
1. Those that are harmless: Caution. 
2. Those that are harmful. 
Art. XVI. Of Civil Affairs. 
1. Thesis. 
(1). The Propriety of lawful ordinances. 
(2). An Enumeration of them. 
(3). Obligation. 
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2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Anabaptists. 
Art. XVII. Of Christ’s Return to Judgment. 
1. Thesis. 

(1). The Time. 

(2). The Purpose. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Errorists. 
Art. XVIII. Of the Freedom of the Will. 
1. Thesis. 

(1). Its natural power. 

(2). Its spiritual limitation. 
2. Anti-thesis: Condemnation of Pelagianism. 
Art. XIX. Of the Cause of Sin. 

1. Not of God. 

2. But of the devil and ungodly men. 
Art. XX. Of Good Works. 
False charges repelled. 

2. The Fruit of Faith. 

3. Their Necessity. 
Art. XXI. Of the Worship of Saints. 

1 

2 


Their example to be heeded. 
Worship not to be offered. 


THE ARTICLES ON ABUSES, XXII—xXXVIII. 


Art. XXII. Both Kinds in the Lord’s Supper. 
Art. XXIII. Of the Marriage of Priests. 
Art. XXIV. Of the Mass. 

Art. XXV. Of Confession. 

Art. XXVI. Of Meats and Traditions. 

Art. XXVII. Of Monastic Vows. 

Art. XXVIII. Of Ecclesiastical Power. 


THE APOLOGY OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
I. ITS OCCASION. 


On June 26, 1530, the day following the reading of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Emperor convened the Catho- 
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lic Estates to determine what should be done in reference 
to the Confession. It was finally agreed that a commit- 
tee should be appointed which should prepare a Confuta- 
tion. John Eck a notorious and malicious enemy of 
Luther and the Reformation was the leading spirit in this 
committee of twenty or more Catholic theologians. It 
fell to his lot to formulate the Confutation, which was 
presented to the Emperor on July 13th. The latter was 
displeased with the temper and prolixity of the document, 
and remanded it to the committee. Not until at least 
four revisions were made was he satisfied. The Confuta- 
tion was prepared in Latin and in German. The latter ver- 
sion was read in the chapel where the Augustana had been 
presented forty days before. The Emperor signified his 
agreement with the Confutation as a final and satisfac- 
tory answer to the claims of the Protestants. He de- 
manded that the Elector of Saxony and his associates 
should subscribe the document. This they refused to do, 
desiring permission te examine the Confutation. The 
Emperor, after a consideration lesting two days, ex- 
pressed his willingness to give the Evangelicals a copy on 
condition that they must neither copy the document nor 
prepare an answer to it. They refused to accede to these 
unreasonable conditions. 

Following the reading of the Confutation earnest ef- 
forts at reconciliation were made, and the Protestants 
were well nigh prevailed upon to make dangerous conces- 
sions. Luther at Coburg was kept informed of the situa- 
tion; and it was probably his warning and denunciation 
of the Catholic position that saved the cay. At all events 
nothing came of the attempted reconciliation. 


Il. ITS PREPARATION. 


But the Confutation so full of error, misrepresentation 
and sophistry must not remain unanswered. Melanch- 
thon was appointed to prepare an answer, which he did 
from notes taken during the reading of the Confutation. 
Before the adjournment of the Diet, Chancellor Briick 
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sought to place the Apology, prepared by Melanchthon in 
the hands of the Emperor, who, however, at the advice of 
his brother Ferdinand, declined to receive it. 


Ill. ITS CHARACTER. 


The Apology is the most learned of the symbols. It is 
especially rich in its exposition of faith. It justifies the 
Augustana with a wealth of argument and of quotations 
from the Scriptures and the fathers. While naturally 
somewhat polemic, it is moderate in language and full of 
practical teaching. Being a defense of the Augsburg 
Confession, it follows the subjects treated in the former, 
article by article. 


THE SCHMALKALD ARTICLES. 
I. THEIR OCCASION AND AUTHORSHIP. 


These articles grew out of a call issued by the Pope for 
a Council to be held May 8, 1537, at Mantua, Italy. The 
Elector John of Saxony, desired that Luther, in consulta- 
tion with other theologians, should prepare articles of 
faith showing the Protestant position in its most concilia- 
tory aspect. After several weeks Luther submitted 
“twenty-one chief articles of Christian doctrine” which 
were subscribed by Melanchthon, Jonas, Bugenhagen, 
Cruciger, Amsdorf, Agricola and Spalatin. 


Ii. THEIR PURPOSE. 


The Elector approved of these articles and purposed to 
give them symbolical authority through the ratification 
of the princes and estates who were summoned to meet at 
Schmalkald on Feb. 10, 1537. This convention, however, 
refused to ratify the articles, not because of dogmatic ob- 
jections, but chiefly because they were deemed unneces- 
sary. 
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In 1538 Luther, having revised the articles published 
them in the form in which they appear in the Book of 
Concord. 


Ill. THEIR CHARACTER. 


These articles are the most pronounced of all the Sym- 
bols. Luther’s convictions are here seen at white heat. 
He is severe in his denunciations of open enemies and 
false friends. They emphasize particularly the doctrine 
of justification and opposition to the papacy. 


IV. ANALYSIS. 


I. Trinity (4 points). 

II. Office and Work of Christ (4 points). 

III. Various doctrines and rites (15 points). 

Note.—Objection to these articles has been made on 
the ground that they teach the perpetual virginity of the 
Virgin Mary (Part I, iv) as indicated by the word “al- 
ways.” In our text this word is in brackets, and is not 
found in the original. See Jacobs’ Book of Concord, p. 
311. 


THE CATECHISMS OF LUTHER. 


As early as 1515 Luther published expositions of the 
Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer. In 1520 he published 
a Short Form of Meditation on the Decalogue, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. He also frequently preached on 
these subjects. During his visitation of the Saxon 
churches in 1527-9, he was deeply moved by the igno- 
rance of pastors and people and determined to prepare 
simple manuals for their instruction. The Large and 
the Small Catechisms were the final result. The Large 
Catechism appeared first and was intended for pastors. 
In the same year, 1528, the Small Catechism appeared 
and soon supplanted the former. 
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The Lutheran Church has always recognized the Cate- 
chisms as symbolical and theologians of all churches ac- 
knowledge the Small Catechism as one of the best of reli- 
gious teachers. Schaff pronounces it to be “truly a great 
little book, with as many thoughts as words, and every 
word telling and sticking to the heart as well as to the 
memory. It bears the stamp of the religious genius of 
Luther, who was both its father and its pupil. It ex- 
hibits his almost apostolic gift of expressing the deepest 
things in the plainest language for the common people. 
It is strong food for a man, yet simple as a child. It 
marks an epoch in the history of religious instruction; it 
purged it from popish superstitions, and brought it back 
to Scriptural purity and simplicity. As it left far behind 
all former catechetical manuals, it has, in its own order 
of excellence and usefulness, never been surpassed. To 
the age of the Reformation it was an incalculable bless- 
ing. Luther himself wrote no better book, excepting, of 
course, his translation of the Bible, and it alone would 
have immortalized’him as one of the great benefactors of 
the human race. Few books have elicited such enthusi- 
astic praise, and have even to this day such grateful ad- 
mirers.” 

The Smaller Catechism is too well known to require 
further notice here. It remains the book of instruction 
in all Lutheran Churches. 


THE FORMULA OF CONCORD. 
I. THE UNREST OF THE AGE. 


The age of the Reformation was naturally one of fer- 
ment. The emancipated human mind explored every 
possible avenue of thought. Clashes of opinion were in- 
evitable and often exceedingly violent. The peril of ex- 
tirpation which confronted the Lutheran party at Augs- 
burg brought about a substantial union. As long as Lu- 
ther lived his word was law and his personality the assur- 
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ance of peace. But no sooner had he departed (Feb. 
18, 1546) than discord became rampant. 


Il. THE SOURCE OF CONFLICT. 


The fierce theological conflict which raged among Lu- 
therans for thirty years after the death of Luther may be 
traced in large measure to the diverse tendencies and 
character of the two great leaders of the Reformation— 
Luther and Melanchthon. Fast personal friends to their 
end, they nevertheless represented “two types of Luther- 
anism, the one the conclusive and exclusive, the other the 
expansive and the unionistic type.” Moreover, Melanch- 
thon was vacillating and timid. Bereft of Luther he 
failed in the leadership of the German Church. His di- 
vergence from Luther on the doctrine of the will and of 
the Lord’s Supper became the occasion in large measure 
of the strife which followed Luther’s death. 


III. THE PERIL INVOLVED. 


Space will not permit a full examination of the situa- 
tion, which must be learned from Church History. Suf- 
fice it to say that the dissensions among Protestants ex- 
posed them to the contempt of the Romanists and to the 
danger of annihilation. The Lutherars were at times al- 
most betrayed into fatal concessions to the papacy; but 
their real danger arose from internecine strife. They 
were divided into two camps: The Gnesio-Lutheran and 
the Philippists. The former claimed to be the “true” fol- 
lowers of the Luther; the latter were stigmatized as fol- 
lowers of Philip Melanchthon. Between these the battle 
royal took place, until measurable peace was found in the 
Formula of Concord. 


IV. CONTROVERSIES. 


For the fuller understanding of the matter, it will be 
necessary to review very briefly the principal contro- 
versies. 
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1. The Adiaphoristic Controversy arose out of the de- 
cision of Melanchthon and the Wittenberg theologians to 
accept the Leipzig Interim of 1547, which was in some 
points a clear surrender to Rome. The principal ques- 
tions involved was concerning adiaphora, in regard to 
which Melanchthon and his friends yielded too much. 
They were violently assailed by the rigid Lutherans, with 
Flacius at the head, who declared that “nothing is an 
adiaphoron in a matter of confession and abuse.” 

2. The Majoristic Controversy took its name from 
George Major (1552) who held that good works were 
necessary to salvation. Luther in his paradoxical man- 
ner was wont to declare that good works were a hin- 
drance to salvation. Melanchthon insisted on their 
necessity. Amsdorf and Flacius attacked Major. Both 
sides fell into excesses, which were not approved by the 
Lutherans or the Melanchthonians in general. 

3. The Antinomistic Controversy, grew out of the 
preceding one, and the opposition to the position of Ma- 
jor was carried to the extreme assertion that the Chris- 
tian is “above all obedience.” 

4. The Eucharistic Controversy arose out of the 
friendly attitude of Melanchthon and his followers to- 
ward the Calvinistic view of the Lord’s Supper, called 
Crypto-Calvinism. The latter was finally condemned. 

5. The Synergistic Controversy involved the question 
of man’s co-operation in his salvation. Melanchthon, fol- 
lowed by Pfeffinger (1555) and by Strigel (1559), main- 
tained that the human will co-operated with the Holy 
Spirit and the Word of God. Flacius asserted that man 
is absolutely “passive” in conversion. He, however, lost 
his influence and position by advocating the error that 
sin is “of the essential substance of man.” Melanchthon 
was unfortunate in not expressing himself with sufficient 
clearness, and consequently has left the incorrect impres- 
sion of a meritorious human element in conversion. The 
acknowledgment, however, of the Philippists that the ini- 
tiative must be taken by God opened the way of reconcili- 
ation to both parties. 
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6. The Osiandrian Controversy arose through the 
teaching of Osiander (1550) that justification was not a 
forensic act but an actual renewal. His views were re- 
jected by both sides. 

7. The Christological Controversies concerned the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, which was de- 
nied by the Reformed and the Crypto-Calvinists and vali- 
antly defended by Brenz (1561). 

8. Predestinarian Controversies arose in Strassburg 
in 1561, and resulted in a compromise, but with Luth- 
eran tendencies. 


VI. EARLY EFFORTS AT RECONCILIATION. 


The foregoing and other controversies were carried on 
with the greatest ardor, and generally with extreme bit- 
terness, resulting in denying to the Philippists the right 
to profess the Augsburg Confession and consequently 
also to claim the benefits of the “Religious Peace of Augs- 
burg” (1555). This involved such hardships and politi- 
cal complications that the Protestant princes attempted a 
reconciliation. From 1558 to 1571 six conferences with 
this end in view failed. To three noted theologians, called 
the triumvirate, Jacob Andreae, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, a man of rare skill and imbued with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, Martin Chemnitz, the greatest 
pupil of Melanchthon and the chief theologian of his day, 
and Nicholas Selnecker—to these three belongs the credit 
chiefly of effecting the reconciliation and producing the 
Formula of Concord. 


VII. THE TORGAU BOOK. 


After the expulsion of Flacianism from Jena in 1573, 
and of Crypto-Calvinism from Wittenberg in 1574, the 
way was open for pacification. Elector Augustus of 
Saxony and other princes called conferences of the theo- 
logians at Maulbron (1575), Lichtenberg (1576) and Tor- 
gau (1576) at which forms were adopted based on the 
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various bodies of doctrine (Corpus Doctrinae) already in 
existence. Several forms were proposed but were either 
too brief or too lengthy ; but from these was produced the 
“Torgau Book” which is mainly the work of Andreae and 
Chemnitz with suggestions from eighteen other Lutheran 
divines. 

After its completion, June 7, 1576, the Elector sent it 
to all the Lutheran princes for examination. “It was 
closely scrutinized by twenty conventions of theologians” 
and received a well nigh unanimous endorsement. 


VIII. THE EPITOME. 


As there was some complaint as to the prolixity of the 
Torgau Book, Andreae, with the approval of the Elector, 
prepared the Epitome, which correctly reproduces the 
substance of the original in about one-fifth of the space. 


IX. THE REVISION OF THE TORGAU BOOK. 


At the request of the Elector Augustus the Torgau 
Book in its dual form—the Epitome and the Solid Decla- 
ration—was subjected to a final revision by six learned 
theologians—Andreae, Chemnitz, Selnecker, Musculus, 
K6rner and Chytraeus, who met in the Spring of 1577 in 
the Cloister of Bergen, near Magdeburg. Hence the re- 
vised Formula is also called the Bergic Book. A pre- 
face was written by the same authors two years later, and 
all was finally published under the title the Formula Con- 
cordiae, June 25, 1580, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession. Together with the other bocks 
already enumerated it forms the Book of Concord. 


X. ITS SUBSCRIPTION AND EFFECT. 


The Formula of Concord was subscribed by 51 princes, 
counts, and barons, 35 cities, and over 8000 theologians. 
Twenty-one cities and principalities refused to sign it. 
The motives of the latter were a mingling of conviction, 
jealousy and personal animosity. The Formula has never 
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gained absolutely universal acceptance among Lutherans. 
As to its effect D. Seeberg declares that it “succeeded in 
gradually restoring the peace of the Church” and that 
while “it did indeed make final the breach between the 
Lutheran-Melanchthonian and the Calvinistic-Melanch- 
thonian types in the evangelical church in Germany, this 
breach was under existing circumstances, unavoidable. 
No reproach can be cast upon a confession for giving ex- 
pression to a condition of affairs already existing” 
(ii, 383). 


XI. ALLEGED ERRORS. 


Among the doctrines to which objection has been made 
are those concerning Free Will, Art. ii; the alleged 
ubiquity of Christ’s body in Art. vii. of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and Christ’s Descent into Hell, Art. ix. It is also 
objected that the teaching concerning Free Will in Art. ii, 
and that on Predestination in Art. xi. cannot be harmon- 
ized. 

Concerning these alleged discrepancies, we may say 
that they may be interpreted variously. For ourselves 
we see no serious difference between the Formula and the 
accepted, orthodox faith of the Church. An examination 
of these matters in the text itself must be made in order 
to determine their character. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY.’ 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN 0. EVJEN, PH.D. (Leipzig). 


Mr. President, Members of the Board of Directors, the 
Faculty of Hamma Divinity School and of Wittenberg 
College, Friends and Patrons of this Institution: 

An inaugural address is expected to contain a program 
in which the person being inaugurated states the policy 
which he will pursue in matters pertaining to his office or 
position. In academic circles such an address may deal 
with plans and aims that the professor to be installed has 
pursued, rather than with those that he will pursue, 
especially if he has been working in his field for a long 
time. 

Since there is, to use the words of Professor Karl Gir- 
gensohn, in his Antrittsvorlesung in the University of 
Leipzig, 1922, a growing consciousness that academic 
programs are of comparatively little value to research, it 
would seem to be expedient for me to confine my discus- 
sion to some phases of the work I have been doing in 
Church History, which branch of theology is represented 
by the chair whose incumbent I am in Hamma Divinity 
School. This the more, since Church History is not a new 
field to me. Before coming to Hamma Divinity School, I 
had taught “Secular” history for eight years in college, 
and Church History for twelve years in graduate schools 
of theology. 

But I shall not discuss Church History in this lecture 
except in an indirect way; my aim being to present some 
aspects of the work and requirements of a graduate 


1 An address delivered by Dr. Evjen June 9, 1925, on the oc- 
casion of his formal inauguration as Professor of Church History 
in Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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school of theology; to state a few desiderata, which, if 
realized, will make the scientific pursuit of Church His- 
tory, as well as of other branches in theology in Hamma 
Divinity School, more assured. It is self-evident that 
the nature of my discussion is determined by the needs in 
our theological seminaries in America, particularly in 
the seminaries of the Lutheran Church. 

A theological seminary may be a real graduate school 
of theology. Or, it may be a roughly organized confu- 
sion of scholasticism and Sunday School method. 

In order to present what I think a graduate school of 
theology ought to be, I shall refer quite frequently to 
similar institutions in Europe, particularly to those 
maintained by continental countries having a large Lu- 
theran population: Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Finland, where there are at least about 50,000,000 
people of Lutheran faith. I shall also refer to France 
and Switzerland, whose educational institutions much 
resemble those of the countries just mentioned. Less 
will be said about England and Scotland, whose religious 
views dominate American Protestantism. Little will 
also be said about non-Lutheran institutions of theology 
in America, whose theology and practices are rapidly 
leavening American Lutheranism, in spite of all well 
meant assurances to the contrary. This, be it under- 
stood, is not said in derogation of the Reformed. 

Lutheran Europe has between thirty and forty univer- 
sities, and about 700 gymnasiums or colleges. The uni- 
versities are graduate schools, each with four or five 
faculties, including a faculty of theology. The univer- 
sity of Bonn has even two faculties of theology, one 
Catholic and one Protestant. The University of Erlan- 
gen has a Lutheran faculty of theology, in which there 
are two chairs for systematic theology: one for Lutheran 
students and one for students of the Reformed Church, 
the teaching of the other chairs being considered as satis- 
factory to the students of the Reformed creed as to those 
of the Lutheran. Some universities have two chairs for 
the same branch of theology, one adhering more to con- 
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servative, the other to liberalistic lines. The methods of 
instruction are quite the same in all of these universities, 
whether in Scandinavian countries or in Germany. Their 
gymnasiums, also, resemble one another. All the under- 
graduate work is done in them. We have much to learn 
of these institutions. 

Of course, we in America have lessons which we can 
impart to our brethren in Europe. But we are not now 
concerned with that phase of the question. We are in- 
terested in knowing what these institutions in Europe 
ean do for us. We received much from them in past 
generations. Have they anything to offer us to-day? 

Having circumscribed my theme, let me say that I use 
the word “theology” in its broad sense, not confining it, 
as some do, to systematic theology. I also use the word 
“science” in its broad sense, following the usage of 
Scandinavia and Germany over against that of England 
and France, which, learning of Francis Bacon, have dis- 
missed theology from the circle of sciences as an un- 
worthy member. Rawlinson was right when he called 
theology a science; yes, the queen of sciences. 

The American Graduate or Professional School has a 
comparatively short history, especially considering 
all the work that is offered in a foreign university by the 
faculty of philosophy, which is divided into sections; as 
the natural-scientific, the mathematical, the historical, 
the philosophical (proper), etc. Our faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Theology have a longer history. But as in- 
tegral departments in large universities, requiring the 
equivalent of four years of college work, as a preparation 
for taking up the study of Medicine, Law or Theology— 
their history, too, is short. 


ENROLLMENT IN A GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


When a student, having completed his college course, 
matriculates in a university proper on the continent of 
Europe, to study theology, medicine, law, philosophy, he 
becomes a citizen of a republic of sciences. He enters 
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upon his academic majority and turns his attention to 
personal and independent investigation, to the acquire- 
ment of a constructively critical, scientific spirit. He no 
longer looks upon his instructors as taskmasters, if he 
ever did. All courses are open to him. The amount and 
kind of work he will take is determined by himself. 
There are certain fields in which he will specialize, and 
be examined. There are neighboring fields, or remotely 
related fields, which he will explore without stocking up 
for examinations. One who specializes in history will 
likely do considerable work in cognate fields, in classical 
or Germanistic philosophy, in philosophy, economics, 
geography—even theology. He may not produce as thick 
a book as his American brother, but he will strive to get 
a broader vision. He is disposed to get a cultural train- 
ing, which will carry him beyond thesis and examina- 
tions. He concentrates on his thesis, which, if in his- 
tory, may keep him busy in half a dozen languages. He 
studies everything having a bearing on this, which may 
require four or five hours a day for one or two years, 
including his entire vacations. The thesis must be 
a positive contribution to knowledge. A volume of 
rehashed facts presented as a thesis, no matter if the 
work of years, or the production of a clever pen, will not 
be accepted. The candidate’s interest in his subject will 
determine what he wants to read. No one will dictate to 
him how many pages he must read, or oblige him to “hand 
in outlines” as evidence of perusing assignments. He 
does not read by the rod. How can he? Five pages of 
a difficult text may keep him busy for a whole month. 
He asks for advice, gets it, but he is a citizen enjoying 
the academic liberty of a wonderful republic. 

In studying theology, he has the same liberty. Not a 
few students of theology take some work in medicine, and 
mostly all in philosophy. A great variety of courses are 
offered. No ecclesiastic commission can interfere with 
the curriculum, by prescription or proscription. Cer- 
tain subjects are required for examinations, but these 
are given by commissions of the various church govern- 
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ments in Germany, and directly by the universities in 
Scandinavia, the latter method, no doubt, being more 
satisfactory. 

On the whole, all this is applicable to the universities 
of Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, Austria, Finland, etc., rather than to those 
of England and America, where the college system, with 
its rigid supervision, embracing compulsory attendance, 
limitation of hours and subjects, reports, assignments, 
quizzes, outlines—is more or less in evidence in the gradu- 
ate departments also. The day may not be far away 
when our country will make a separation between college 
and university proper, carry out what Johns Hopkins 
University and Clark University attempted at their start, 
and to which Johns Hopkins is now returning: the opera- 
tion of a university proper. 


FORERUNNERS OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


It is difficult to describe the American college or uni- 
versity. It began by regarding the English system as 
the model of education. Its graduate was for a long 
time the final achievement in education. He was “col- 
lege bred.” If he wanted to study law, he would do his 
studying in a lawyer’s office, and be admitted to the bar. 
This process is still going on in some states. I recently 
asked a court stenographer, a member of the bar, what 
the conditions are for being admitted to the bar in his 
state. He replied, they are the same now as they for- 
merly were for being admitted to the bar of a saloon: 
barrister and bartender on a par in repute, trained in- 
telligence of no account. Much the same was true of the 
pharmacist: he clerked in a drug store and then passed 
his examination. The minister took a similar path: he 
studied with a minister. All this was preparatory to, 
and sufficient for, entering upon a “profession.” Col- 
lege graduation was not necessary. 

Harvard College was established in 1636, primarily to 
provide for the churches a ministry with a liberal educa- 
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tion. “Divinity” was compulsory for all students until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. Not before 
1819 was Harvard’s Divinity School established as a dis- 
tinct—though not independent department—when the 
corporation recognized the theological department or 
faculty of theology of the University (R. L. Kelly, Theol. 
Education in America). Numerous schools of divinity, 
law, and medicine sprang up; some being attached to a 
college, and some incependent. The students in these 
institutions possessed various kinds of training, from 
the graded school to the college type. Many colleges 
changed names—they loved to be called universities. The 
graduate of a law department in such a university, even 
if his preparation was less than that given in a high 
school, could, and often did, parade as a university gradu- 
ate. He was a forerunner of the modern man who pos- 
sesses an A.B. degree from a state university, and insists 
that he is “university bred.” There are still a few large 
American Universities not requiring the Bachelor’s de- 
gree as a prerequisite for entering all graduate de- 
partments. This pragmatic attitude, rapidly disappear- 
ing, has been a check on the spirit of scientific investiga- 
tion. The practice is approaching the continental stand- 
ard in Europe, though it is still tied up with the English 
system.? 


COLLEGE, LYCEE, UNIVERSITY. 


Says a citizen of the French republic, Leon Douarche, 
in an article “L’Enseignment Supérieur aux Etats-Unis 
Universités et Colléges’” (Revue Internationale de |’En- 


2 Norsk Kirkeblad, Christiania, Norway, 1919, makes this 
statement concerning the clergy of the Church of England: “The 
clergy of the state church possess, as a rule, a university degree. 
But they may have taken their examination in mathematics or in 
classical languages. They have their theological examination 
from one of the clerical schools of the Church of England; thus a 
seminary training which has creedal limitations. They lack, in 
theology, the free study possible in a university. Hence their fre 
quently antiquated narrowmindedness. They are lacking in a 
deeper searching for truth. They are often mere dilletantes in 
theology, quite wanting in expert knowledge.” 
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seignment, 1913, p. 431): “The American university is 
hard to describe, because many institutions which often 
have nothing in common with higher instruction call 
themselves universities. Many of these are only colleges 
or lycées. In fact, there is not a single institution in 
America which is a university in the European sense of 
the word. In most American universities undergradu- 
ates and graduate students are taught in the same class. 
This is one of their gravest faults. The professor can- 
not devote himself to scientific work because he must al- 
ways conduct his class as though he were a professor in 
one of our lycées.” 

Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, used to say that 
the college department of Harvard University covered 
one year more of work than the German gymnasium. If 
this is true of Harvard, it is safe to assume the equality 
of the French lycée, the German gymnasium and the 
average American college, especially in the light of a 
statement by Dr. H. S. Pritchett, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, who 
says that the graduate of the lycée is superior to that of 
the American college, having a more solid fund of infor- 
mation, and being better prepared to pursue graduate 
work. 

At a meeting, in 1902, of the American Students’ So- 
ciety of Leipzig, where about sixty graduates from 
American colleges and universities met, the American 
college was compared with the German gymnasium. All 
but two expressed themselves to the effect that the Ger- 
man gymnasium was not only equal to the college, but 
even better. We can make a similar claim for the gym- 
nasiums of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland. 
When universities in these countries require of gymna- 
sium graduates from four to six years of work in the uni- 
versity to cover their course in theology, this stiff re- 
quirement, compared with the three years’ requirement 
in American schools of theology, is in no way due to any 
inferiority in the undergraduate preparation of the Eu- 
ropean students. The faculties in these countries simply 
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require more work than ours do, a fact which I wish to 
stress, particularly as these high requirements are typi- 
eal of all the Protestant countries of continental Europe. 

There is a good reason for this high requirement. 
Though we may not all see the need of it, it is well for us 
to think about it, since a graduate school of theology is 
the nearest thing we have to a theological faculty in a 
university in a Lutheran country. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL PROPERLY A PART OF A UNIVERSITY 
PROPER. 


Hamma Divinity School is a graduate school of the- 
ology. It would be unjust to its students to conduct it in 
any other way, unfair to them and the science of the- 
ology to carry on its work along undergraduate lines. 
Its aim is to give students all possible opportunity for 
study and investigation, so as to make them worthy rep- 
resentatives of a noble science; it being assumed, of 
course, that their spiritual life is being nourished. 

A theological faculty in a university proper enjoys the 
co-operation of its sister faculties: those in law, medicine 
and philosophy. It uses their special libraries, their 
reference works, their periodicals, their dissertations, 
ete. The exegete needs them. He must know what is 
being done in Greek, Latin and Oriental philology, in 
various departments of history with its auxiliary 
branches, and in many other branches. Nothing is for- 
eign to him. The church historian must keep himself in- 
formed in the same fields. Even banking and law are 
consulted by him. The professor of systematic theology 
is not behind his other colleagues in the scope of his in- 
terests; he will especially keep abreast with philosophy, 
follow a theory of knowledge, and know what is being 
done in philosophy and psychology of religion. The pro- 
fessor of practical theology while not ignoring this, will 
also consult journals on medicine, psychiatry, crimin- 
ology. In short, there is nothing that is foreign to a the- 
ologian. It was Harnack, church historian, who worked 
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up the medical vocabulary of the physician Luke. It was 
Seeberg, systematician, who through his original treat- 
ment of sociological data made such strong appeals to the 
medical profession, that he, as well as Harnack, was 
given, causa honoris, the degree M.D.; both already pos- 
sessing the degree of Ph.D., D.Th., and D.jur. 


THEOLOGY A SCIENCE EXPLAINING RELIGION. 


You ask, What has this to do with Christianity? Is 
science a part of Christianity? We say, no. But neither 
is eating or drinking or carpentry Christianity or a part 
of Christianity. Yet we know that a Christian cannot 
practice Christianity for any appreciable length of time 
without food and roofing. Idealism is not a part of 
Christianity. Yet Idealism paves a way for Christianity, 
may even lead to the threshold of it, though the step 
across the threshold must be made by the person himself. 
No “ism,” but faith, leads him over. Thus science, even 
the science of theology, has a value. 

The Christian religion is man’s fellowship with God 
established through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit. The- 
ology is not this religion, but it is the scientific explana- 
tion of it. This explanation is not one-sided. It gives 
to faith what is faith’s, to science what is science’s. It 
recognizes entire reality, including a kingdom of spirit- 
ualities, desiring to set it forth in its purity, free from 
man-made inventions and man-added superstitions. It 
endeavors to make the light burn bright, so as to dispel 
spiritual darkness. Let me repeat it, Christianity is not 
a science. But it has never persecuted science, though 
organizations called “church” now and then have done so. 
On the contrary, Christianity first made science possible, 
being the only religion which does not fear science. Chris- 
tianity, therefore, fears no theology, and theology fears 
no other science, but welcomes its aid. 
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OUR MISJUDGMENT OF LUTHERAN EUROPE. 


In comparing conditions among us with those in Luth- 
eran countries abroad, I do not slight those in England, 
Scotland and Holland. We have been learning much of 
Reformed countries; in fact, so much that we have had 
but little time to find out what Lutheran Europe has been 
doing the last generation. Were it not for the Lutheran 
theological scholarship which comes to us through Eng- 
land and Scotland, countries far more docile than Luth- 
eran America in following theological movements on 
the continent, we should stand where we stood several 
generations ago. We, alas, pride ourselves in standing 
aloof, and are disposed to imagine that we are the surviv- 
ing heirs to pure Lutheranism, and even venture to claim 
that American Lutheranism is the “conscience of the 
world’s Lutheranism.” 

Three words generally dismiss, in our circles, all fruit- 
ful discussion about the theological movements in Luth- 
eran Europe: heresy, unionism, state church. If the 
matter under consideration is not branded heretical, it 
may be considered as suspiciously unionistic. If it passes 
this double scrutiny, it may be rejected for having its 
origin on “state church”’ soil. 

Now, no man or movement consists of absolute nega- 
tions. There may be something positive even in strongly 
negative movements. Surely our attitude too often fos- 
ters a suspicion which rejects even the good. 

A few years ago Professor Siguard Odland, the great- 
est New Testament scholar among the Conservatives in 
Norway, visited our country. He was regarded by his 
theological opponents in Norway, of the Ritschlian ten- 
dency, as an obstinately orthodox man. He had resigned 
from his professorship in the University of Christiania 
as a protest against the appointment of a Ritschlian pro- 
fessor of dogmatics. During his visit to America, he gave 
lectures in Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, where he 
was severely criticised, because he did not share the views 
on church polity held by a large number of ministers who 
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heard him lecture, though he was a more consistent ex- 
pounder of these views than they were.* 

Another Lutheran theological seminary in the neigh- 
borhood dared not invite this distinguished guest and 
scholar at all, because he did not believe in verbal inspi- 
ration.t The same seminary last year could not extend 
an official invitation to Dr. Julius Richter, Professor of 
Missions in the University of Berlin, because he was a 
member of the “Prussian Union.” It would be glad to 
hear him, it was said, but not officially. 

Here the shadow of “heresy” and “unionism” ob- 
structed bright sunlight. 

When Ludvig Hope, Norway’s ablest lay preacher, 
visited America a few years ago, he was much criti- 
cised and feared, because he had defended the state 
church as a better form of ecclesiastic government for 
Norway, than a free church government, and at the same 
time defended the Gemeinschaftbewegung. Here the 
shadow of “state church” interfered. 

When Archbishop Séderblom of Sweden visited our 
country, two years ago, church papers hinted that he was 
not orthodox. He was received by the Lutherans in our 
country, mainly on account of his position as archbishop, 
and his great scholarship. It was intimated that not a 
few of the opinions he passed on church matters, would 
be modified, if he could get the American view of things. 

Are we Chauvinists? Are we suffering from an ob- 
session? I am, indeed, at loss to understand this spirit 
of self-satisfaction and to estimate what thinking Ameri- 
can “would have meant to Dr. Séderblom.” He lived for 
some time in England, and showed himself able to think 
not only in English, but to think English. He thought 
French when he took his doctor’s degree in the Univer- 


3 See my article “Sverdrup,” in Hauck, Realencyclopadie, xxiv., 
pp. 554. 
4 In O.M. Norlie’s History of the Norwegian People in Amer- 
ica, 1925, a work sponsored by the Centennial Committee of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, we read, “It (the Luth- 
eran Church) believes in the verbal inspiration of the Bible,” p. 
207. 
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sity of Sorbonne, France; he thought German, when he 
was professor of History of Religion in the University of 
Leipzig. Scandinavians agree that he thinks Scandina- 
vian. His works on the history of religion indicates that 
he even has the ability to “think black.” He lectured in 
some of our large American universities, and it was noted 
that he thought “American.” The bishop’s greatness, it 
seems to me, consists in his ability to think cosmopolitan, 
a virtue which, it would seem, should flourish better on 
American soil than in ancient Europe. After all, do we 
not champion an undue amount of the provincial, the 
tribal, and the nativisitic? 

This very ability to think cosmopolitan is character- 
istic of many of the great Protestant theologians in Ger- 
many, Scandinavia and Switzerland. That is a factor 
recommending them to us. True, they are often at vari- 
ance among themselves; but no other arena furnishes a 
similar opportunity for seeing issues settled. Science is 
neither English, German, French nor Scandinavian. It 
is international; perhaps better, supernational, since it is 
not regulated or controlled by international government. 
Lutheran American schools of theology are apt to over- 
look this. This accounts for their chary disposition 
to stock their libraries with any appreciable amount 
of foreign works: periodicals, texts, regesta, disserta- 
tions—which come almost daily, and by the score, to sev- 
eral of our graduate schools of theology among the Re- 
formed. The Reformed have been zealous in stocking 
their institutional libraries with non-Reformed works. 
They have gone to great expense in translating works of 
Lutheran theologians. We need only mention the For- 
eign Theological Library, published by T. & T. Clark, and 
_ the New Theological Translation Library. The Intro- 
duction to the New Testament by Th. Zahn, one of the 
greatest theologians of to-day, was translated by scholars 
at Hartford Seminary. The important series of pamph- 
lets “Biblische Zeit und Streitfragen” were translated by 
Methodists. 

Can the graduate schools of theology of Lutheran line- 
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age assume a more serious attitude to the task of the 
ology and adopt the more generous method of Reformed 
institutions in our country? Or, can they import books 
say from Germany, so heavily—and intelligently—as 
do Sweden, Denmark or Norway? Or, can they appre- 
ciate the theological productions of the latter countries 
in the same manner as does Germany? The objection 
may be raised, There is no demand for this. Perhaps 
this is true. But why not create a demand for it, and 
divest ourselves somewhat of the provincial? 


THE WORK IN THEOLOGY HAMPERED BY INADEQUATE 
TRAINING OF UNDERGRADUATES. 


The graduate school must work with the student, ac- 
quaint him with this valuable literature, give him the de- 
sire to read it, and the spirit to assimilate what is critic- 
ally constructive and positive. 

But how can a faculty accomplish this in three years, 
when many European faculties require an average of five 
years? And how can it accomplish this even in five 
years, if the students enter the school of theology, fairly 
well prepared in biology, economics, chemistry or physics 
—branches which I certainly appreciate-—but prepared 
very poorly, if at all, in Latin, Greek, German, and phi- 
losophy ? 


REQUIREMENTS IN GERMANY. 


What do other countries require? The German hu- 
manistic gymnasium of the pre-war type requires six 
years of Greek, corresponding to two years of high school 
and four years of college Greek (six to seven periods a 
week). This is something very substantial compared to 
one or two years of Greek, three hours a week, as given 
in some of our colleges. The German gymnasium fur- 
ther requires nine years of Latin, corresponding at least 
to four years in high school and four in college (seven to 
nine periods a week). It also requires French or Eng- 
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lish, and some Hebrew. This, besides the mother tongue, 
constitutes the linguistic requirements for college gradu- 
ates who matriculate in the University for theology, law 
or medicine. So much for the gymnasium. 

The minimum requirement of the University in the 
branches of theology is about four years. Three years 
study are required for the theoretical branches of the- 
ology, admitting to what is usually called the first exami- 
nation. But in addition to this, one year is required for 
practical theology, which is divided into six branches: 
homiletics, catechetics, pastoral theology, liturgics, polity, 
inner mission.© This one year is generally spent in a 


5 Prof. Dr. E. Chr. Achelis treated these six branches in his 
work, of three large volumes, “Lehrbuch der praktischen Theo- 
logie,” 1911. In an American school of theology the temptation 
to-day would be to establish six chairs of theology to cover this 
work. Spengler has said, the religion of our age is atoms and 
numbers. This kind of religion seems to be asserting itself, syn- 
cretistically if you please, also in seminaries, where spiritual and 
intellectual strength is measured by the number of professors in 
the faculty, and the number of students in the catalogue. Con- 
sidering the average requirements for theological professorships 
in our country, it is questionable whether six professors of average 
type could get out a work like Achelis’ Lehrbuch. A few years ago 
a former student of mine wrote to me that his professor of practi- 
eal theology in the University of Chicago had never heard of 
Achelis’ Lehrbuch. But much has changed since then. 

To mention a few of Germany’s seventeen universities having 
evangelical faculties of theology (Munich has a Catholic faculty), 
Berlin has 24 theological professors and instructors, Leipzig 18, 
Tuebingen 13, Erlangen 11, Giessen 9, Jena 7, Rostock 6. The 
numerical strength of the German faculties of theology is about 
the same as before the war. But the number of theological stu- 
dents in the German universities was 4,263 in 1914, but only 2,096 
in 1924. The number in Berlin, in 1914, was 486, now 282. 
Leipzig had 541, has now 194. Tuebingen had 595, now 410. Er- 
langen 236, now 181. Giesen 117, now 31. Jena 104, now 30. 
Rostock 55, now 65. (Schneider, Kirchliches Jahrbuch, vol. 51, 
Giitersloh). 

Comparing the number of students with that of instructors, it 
may seem puzzling, how the students’ needs can be taken care of 
by so “few” professors. Thus, Rostock has only 6 professors for 
65 students, while it gives its students more theology in courses and 
kind, than possibly any theological institution in our country. Our 
American seminary system, as antiquated as elementary, the pro- 
duct of the complex development of higher schools in our land, is 
too paternalistic in its treatment of students, dividing them into 
classes, thus trebling the amount of work for the school. This is 
poor economy. Of American seminaries, Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the United Lutheran Church Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., when chiefly manned by men who had received 
their training in European universities, were true to the more ef- 
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Predigerseminar, though this seminary may be, and not 
seldom is, a part of the University. The student does no 
work in these practical branches, particularly not in 
homiletics, before he has been grounded in the theoreti- 
cal branches. This constitutes the minimum, but the 


fective European system. Another explanation is the amount of 
hours per week taught by the European professor. In Germany, 
he may teach as many as fourteen periods a week. The lecture 
system, so highly developed in Germany, but so hard to imitate in 
our country, makes this possible. Yet the professor is always up- 
to-date in his lectures, and always busy writing articles, pamph- 
lets and books. His frequent contact with the students in the 
“class rooms,” the variety of subjects that he touches or teaches, 
serve as an inspiration; while in our country the annual repetition 
of three periods in church history, or three parts of systematic 
theology, before three graded classes (Junior, Middlers, Seniors) 
is “stumpfmachende. Miihe,” especially if custom dictates that the 
text book must be Monarch in the class room, and the professor 
his willing or unwilling page. 

An example of a professor with many interests, is Prof. Dr. Ph. 
Bachmann, of the University of Erlangen. He teaches in the uni- 
versity Systematic Theology and New Testament, and has written 
excellent books on both subjects. He also contributes much to 
Religious Education through his many articles on this subject, and 
through his books for the gymnasium, like his Church History (8th 
ed.), and his Augsburg Confession. In fact, Erlangen in 1924 
had three men teaching New Testament. Bachmann was one, 
Strathmann was the second, also teaching Einleitungs-Wissen- 
schaft, Vollrath, the third. Zahn must not be forgotten. 

From the standpoint of our highly specialized, departmentalized 
curricula, it would be difficult to find the right berth for a man of 
such versatility and manifold interests. As an exegete, he might 
be told by the systematician to stop from “interfering”; as a dog- 
matician, he might be reprimanded by the exegete for not minding 
his own business. As either dogmatician or exegete, he might be 
told by the Department of Education or of Religious Education to 
take no steps without consulting the Head of the Department. 
Perhaps the church historian might also add a reprimand. And 
yet, Bachmann does all this in a University, does it well, and with- 
out the slightest criticism from any of his colleagues. 

Prof. Dr. Kirn, in Leipzig, was professor of systematic the- 
ology; yet I heard his lectures on the Gospel of John. Prof. Dr. 
Fr. Rocholl was a church historian, nevertheless he gave the world 
a most remarkable work in Philosophy of History, this subject, 
which, in the words of one of our most brilliant theologians of our 
age, Dr. Eck, has its origins in Christianity. To-day Rocholl 
would have to run the gauntlet between historians, philosophers, 
and sociologists. Martensen, great theologian in Denmark, lec- 
tured on philosophy to his students in order to prepare them better 
for systematic theology. The German Universities were the first 
to advocate electives and departmentalizing; but they would not 
endorse such progress-curbing departmentalizing as has invaded 
our colleges, and even our high schools. 
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student has the liberty to take as much additional work 
as he wishes and in whatever faculty he wishes. 

In Bavaria five years are required to complete the 
graduate course for taking up ministerial work: three in 
theoretical theology, one in philosophy, and one in the 
Predigerseminar. Wiirttemberg requires from four to 
four and a half years. The average number of hours of 
“class room” work a week is twenty-two, though an am- 
bitious student may start out with thirty, which, he will 
soon find, is too heavy a load. 

The works and authors quoted in the lectures which are 
given in the various universities, show how really inter- 
national—or supernational—science is. References are 
made to Swedish, Danish, English, French, Dutch, 
Norwegian, American works, generally to the original, 
but at times to German translations, when the books are 
not written in one of the world languages. It must be 
borne in mind that, before the war, sixty per cent of all 
the books and pamphlets annually published in the world 
were in German. 

The German student, thus, is fortunate. He has the 
necessary preliminary training, excellent library aid, ex- 
pert instructors, the best that education can give him. 
But this fortune is shared also by the students in France, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, though the 
literature naturally is far more abundant in Germany, 
easier of access than in the Scandinavian countries; and, 
yet, practically the same literature, and quite often in 
similar quantities, finds its way also to the university 
libraries of these other countries. 


REQUIREMENTS IN DENMARK. 


What about the theological training in Denmark, a 
country with more than 3,300,000 Lutherans, a country 
which has produced philosophers like Kierkegaard and 
Hoffding, philologists like Madvig, Rask, Jespersen, a 
literary critic like Georg Brandes, a sculptor like Thor- 
waldsen, a physicist like Niels Bohr, theologians and 
churchmen like Grundtvig, Martensen, Fr. Nielsen, 
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Scharling, Madsen, not to mention those of younger vint- 
age. 

The Danish system, before the world war, measured 
somewhat up to the German requirements in language. 
The Danish student usually has a speaking command of 
German. His mother tongue gives him per se a reading 
knowledge of Swedish and Norwegian. He receives in 
the gymnasium several years of instruction in French or 
English. His instruction in Greek covers four years, 
and in Latin at least six,—six to seven hours a week. 

In possession of this splendid training, he is admitted 
to the university, whose theological faculty requires thir- 
teen semesters, or six and one-half years of work in theo- 
retic theology and philosophy; that is, two semesters in 
philosophy logic and psychology; eleven semesters in 
theoretical theology. Besides this, one year is required 
in the pastoral seminary, which trains in practical the- 
ology." Denmark has perhaps the best trained pastors 
in the world. The course is two and half times as long 
as that which is offered in most of our American schools 
of theology. 


6 In 1900, seven thologians in Denmark, three of whom were 
in the active ministry, three recent graduates of theology, and one 
a docent in the university addressed themselves in behalf of the 
university students of theology, to the Consistory. They sug- 
gested a course of four years in theology, criticised much of the 
memory work required for examinations through the “manuduc- 
tion” system, which hindered independent work on the content of 
the various branches and thus checked the development of the stu- 
dent’s personal scientific life. They advocated the shelving of the 
special course in patristics, and a reduction in exegesis, but 
stressed the religio-mora! contents. They recommended “repeten- 
ter” and “laboratory” (seminar) work, and additional professors. 
They claimed that a great number of graduates in theology left the 
University “without any real interest in theology, or without any 
desire to continue their studies as ministers.”’” They pointed to the 
rather scant use of scientific theological literature among the 
Danish clergy, as a proof of which they referred to the “poor li- 
braries among our clergy.” 

Three of those who signed this address are now eminent pro- 
fessors of theclogy: J. Oskar Andersen, church historian; Fr. 
Torm, exegete, both in the University of Copenhagen; Edv. Leh- 
man, in the University of Lund, Sweden. I am not aware that 
any great change has taken place in the teaching of theology in 
the University of Copenhagen. Cfr. Det theologiske Studium, en 
Henvendelse til Konsistorium, Kébenhaven, 1902. 

The Henvendelse (Appeal) to the Konsistorum—it would seem 
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The gymnasium student in Norway, by reason of his 
mother tongue, can also read the literature of Sweden 
and of Denmark. The gymnasium gives him three to 
four years of English, German and French. The Nor- 
wegian gymnasium formerly required eight to nine years 
of Latin and three to four years of Greek—six or seven 
hours a week. But the classical languages were made 
elective about 1896. Latin and Greek soon disappeared 
from most of the gymnasiums. The university, there- 
fore, had to provide the theological students with the 
minimum amount of Greek and Latin necessary for 
svudying theology. 

Accordingly, a graduate of a Norwegian gymnasium, 
studying theology in the University of Oslo, will have to 
take three semesters of Latin, six hours a week (18 sem. 
hrs.) ; three semesters of Greek, seven hours a week (21 
sem. hrs.). He must, besides, study philosophy for two 
semesters. To this is added the theological course 
proper, including practical theology, a course of four to 
four and a half years, dependinz on the ability of the stu- 
dent to carry work in theology at the same time that he 
is taking work in Latin, Greek, Hebrew and philosophy. 


—is not free from exaggeration, though it may be admitted that 
Copenhagen is more scholastic in its ways than the German uni- 
versities, whose graduates are certainly not chary in buying 
books or in puttting forth their theological views in publications. 
With all due consideration for the situation in Denmark, the 
Danish clergy outstrip the Lutheran clergy of America in theo- 
logical productiveness and appreciation of theological scholarship. 
It perhaps leads the Lutheran world in preaching. It is difficult 
to find Olferd Ricard’s equal as a preacher, anywhere. Nor is it 
easy to believe that American Lutheranism, in any or all of its 
shades, can, for years to come, produce a work on Dogmatics like 
P. Madsen’s Troeslére; a commentary, like Buhl’s, on the Psalms; 
or an Encyclopedia like Kirke-Leksikon for Norden. 

For the theological training situation in Denmark, consult also: 
C. H. Scharling, Universitets-Studiet, Kjébenhavn, 1897; Den 
lirde Skole og Universitetet, Kjébenhavn, 1903; Chr. Welding, Vor 
Présteuddannelse, Kjébenhavn, 1906; J. P. Bang, Teolog og Lig- 
mand, Kjébenhavn, 1911. 
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Thus, a student of theology in Norway attends the uni- 
versity about six years after college graduation.’ 

The Norwegian student’s knowledge of Greek and Latin 
is not at all what it was before 1900, but it is in advance 
of what the majority of American students present when 
matriculating in a school of theology. Norwegian schol- 
ars have repeatedly urged a return to the old classical 
program, since the science of theology is suffering be- 
cause of inadequate philological preparation. 

In fact, the entire university personnel has requested 
that the older program be adopted. Both France and 
Germany are endorsing such a change, having tried a few 
failing post-war experiments in education, which show 
the need for a return to older, safer lines. Though the 
classical training in Norway is not what it should be, it 
is better than what the tradition of yesterday is dictating 
to us in America, where a student with far less classical 
training enters the seminary, and, after three bare years, 
“finishes” classics, theology and all. The Norwegian 
student, however, has the advantage of being well 
grounded in French, German, and English. He reads 
the professional literature of these languages as well as 
that of the Scandinavian, and is thus far better equipped 
than the familiar type of college graduate who comes with 
practically no German, but it may be, with years of 
Spanish,—a literature in which Protestant thought, be it 
in theology or philosophy, is a negligible quantity. 

How many of our Lutheran colleges encourage such a 
preparation? Wittenberg College, in its catalogued pre- 





7 Norway has two theological faculties, one in the University 
of Oslo, and the “Menighedsfakultet.” The former is more or less 
liberalistic; the latter, which is nineteen years old, more conserva- 
tive, with strong appreciation of men like Seeberg, Griitzmacher, 
and W. Walther. Professor O. Hallesby, a member of “Menigheds- 
fakultet,” has written a broschure on ministerial training” Pre- 
steutdannelsen,” Christiania, 1919, in which he suggests construc- 
tive changes in theological instruction, reducing the course by one 
year and yet making it stronger. Hallesby, who also studied in 
the University of Erlangen, does not deny the pedagogical incen- 
tives received in this university. 

For the curriculum of the theological faculty of Oslo University, 
see “Plan for det theologiske studium, udarbeidet af det theolo- 
giske fakultet,’ Kristiana, 1908. 
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theological course, suggests the pathetically comfortable 
student’s load of eight semester hours (one year) of 
Latin; sixteen semester hours (two years) of Greek; and 
six semester heurs (one year) of a modern language. Of 
course, this is a minimum. But even as a minimum it is 
tragic, considering the pre-legal and pre-medical courses, 
which do far more for law and medicine than the pre- 
theological course does for theology. 


REQUIREMENTS IN SWEDEN. 


We need not go into particulars in regard to the Swed- 
ish system. Its gymnasiums are much like those of Ger- 
many and Denmark, with strong emphasis on the classi- 
cal languages. Sweden with its population of 6,000,000 
produces a large theological literature. The fact that it 
has two theological faculties, in the universities of Upsala 
and Lund, is in some measure responsible for this. The 
time which a Swedish student, after graduating from a 
gymnasium devotes to theology in one of these universi- 
ties, is from five and a half to six years.‘ The Swedish stu- 


8 The universities of Sweden, much like those of Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway, have very warrantable views as to the 
value of examinations; following a procedure that contrasts most 
favorably with the American, which wastes so much time and 
energy in checking up on the student’s augmentations of knowl- 
edge, through endless assignments, quizzes, and examinations. An 
example: 

An American student may pursue in our American schools of 
theology the following branches, in all of which he is quizzed or 
examined, and given a “grade”: Theological Encyclopedia, Phi- 
losophy of Religion; Introduction to the Old Testament, History 
of the People of Israel, Old Testament Theology, Old Testament 
Exegesis; Introduction to the New Testament, New Testament 
Theology, New Testament Exegesis; Church History, History of 
Doctrine, Symbolics; Dogmatics, Ethics; Practical Theology 
(Catechetics, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, Liturgics, Inner Mis- 
sions, Church Polity). 

He may also take such auxiliary branches (“Nebenfacher”) as: 
History of Religion, Psychology of Religion, Geography of Anci- 
ent Palestine, History of the New Testament Times, History of 
Christian Literature in the First Three Centuries; Christian Arch- 
aeology, History of Protestant Theology, History of Missions, Re- 
ligious Education, Church Statistics. 

A student may also take all of these subjects in a continental 
Protestant university. But he is not subject to quizzes or ex- 
aminations in all of them. 
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dent is a good classical student; he also knows German, 
and French or English. His mother tongue means also 
a ready understanding of Danish and Norwegian. The 
Swedish students therefore share with their Danish and 
Norwegian brethren a command of languages and litera- 
tures that challenges the German, and astonishes the 
Englishman. This explains why the Danish professor of 
Old Testament exegesis, Dr. Fr. Buhl, had the chair of 
Old Testament, for so many years, in the University of 
Leipzig; and why this University secured as faculty 
members Dr. Nathaniel Séderblom, now Archbishop of 
Sweden, and the Norwegian mathematician Sophus Lie. 
It also accounts for the University of Berlin getting the 
Danish theologian Edv. Lehman as professor of the His- 
tory of Religion, though Lehman later went to the Uni- 
versity of Lund. It tends to create a cosmopolitan inter- 
est in church as well as theology. It also indicates, in 
part, why a Séderblom had the courage to summon the 
ecumenic church convention in Stockholm. 


REQUIREMENTS IN FINLAND. 
Finland is much like the Scandinavian countries in its 


The Regulations of the Swedish universities may be considered 
as a fair standard. They prescribe that the studies in which a 
student must present himself for graduation in theology are: (1) 
Theological Encyclopedia and theological “Prenotions,”’ (2) Old 
Testament Exegesis, (3) New Testament Exegesis, (4) Church 
History, (5) Symbolics, (6) Dogmatics, (7) Theological Ethics, 
(8) Practical Theology with Church Polity. 

Symbolics is generally relegated either to Church History or to 
Dogmatics, in examinations, as the Faculty may decide. This 
leaves seven branches for examination. Of these seven, at least 
five must be passed, so as to get the grade godkaind (=approved). 
Among the five these must be included: New Testament Exegesis, 
Church History, Dogmatics and Practical Theology. 

What sanity and relief in this regulation over against that 
which is intended to “help” the student to see that he “gets his 
lesson.” In fact it may be torture to him and be of no more help 
than that offered by a man who has planted a tree, and in anxiety 
for the growth of the tree, every day digs up the earth around it 
to see whether it has “fastened roots.” 

For theological training in Sweden, see Studiehandbok fér Teo- 
logie studerande vid Lunds universitet, utgiven av teologiske fakul- 
teten.” Lund, 1921. Also article “Examen” in Nielsens kirke 
Leksikon fir Norden, I, 832 seq. 
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higher educational system, especially with regard to the 
gymnasium and the University. Due to Finland’s con- 
nection, for many generations, with Sweden, instruction 
was imparted in Swedish as well as Finnish. The theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Helsingfors makes 
more use of the Finnish, while the theological school of 
Abo, to which recently a gift of $1,000,000 was given by 
Mrs. Van Rettig, uses Swedish. Many of the students, 
and all of the professors, in these institutions know Swed- 
ish, and thus hold a key to Danish and Norwegian. Ger- 
man, English and French are studied, and the classical 
languages stand high.° 


LECTURES AND TEXT BOOKS. 


In all the theological faculties of these universities, the 
lecture method is the main method of instruction, except- 
ing in seminar work, or in the elements of an Oriental 
language. It is the chief medium of instruction in Ger- 
many, where it has been developed into an art. A quiz 
or a discussion, or a question from a student, does not be- 
long in the lecture room of graduate schools. It prop- 
erly belongs to the “seminar.” Some faculties have “re- 
petents” or “manuductors,” who drill willing students in 
text books. But submission to this drill is voluntary on 
the part of the student. It is not real teaching, it obtains 


9 In order to get the degree “YTeologie Kandidat,” with the 
grade “laudatur,” which degree entitles the holder to ordination, 
the requirements are: The entire Old Testament must have been 
studied in Hebrew, with Introduction, Biblical theology, and Bibli- 
cal archeology. The entire New Testament studied in Greek, in 
detailed exegesis, and New Testament theology. In church history 
a general knowledge is required, especially of Finnish church his- 
tory; the person to be examined must also have made a detailed 
study of portions of the Church Fathers and of a special work 
about Luther and the Reformation; he must write an independent 
thesis on a theme in church history. In dogmatics and ethics he 
must have read various newer Lutheran works, and be acquainted 
with the Lutheran confessions in the original. He must be at 
home in the various branches of practical theology, and write a 
thesis on some subject in practical theology. He must also have 
passed the “Filosofie kandidat” examination, which corresponds to 
a year’s training in philosophical branches after completing the 
gymnasium. (A. Neovius, in Nielsens Kirke-Leksikon I, 834). 
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no credit, and means no reduction in the hours assigned 
to the professors. A professor is a man of research, an 
up-to-date authority in his subjects. He cannot afford to 
waste either his or the student’s time on drills. The 
time he gives a student in lecturing is far more valuable 
to the student than any quizzing that he can do. Men 
whose time is less precious, men of younger age and less 
training, are better suited for such tasks, which are at an 
end when they receive a professor’s appointment. The 
professor will have his day in quizzing: that is in the final 
examination. 

In the Scandinavian universities, the lecture method 
is also the prevailing method. But here class discussions 
are somewhat in evidence, however of small dimension 
compared to the all comprehensive expanse of an Ameri- 
can class room, where the Freshman, conscious of his 
democratic rights, insists on answers to his questions,— 
“answers” which he may be quite incapable of under- 
standing, but which would be presented to him in due 
course, perhaps three years later, if his patience and logic 
would match his tremendous zeal to understand the uni- 
verse all at once. 

What about the manuals or text books? “Plan for 
det theologiske studium,’ 1908, issued by the theological 
faculty in the University of Oslo, suggests to the students 
of theology a working library of about 180 works, some 
of these works numbering several volumes. Of. these 
5 are in French, 10 in Norwegian, 15 in English, 20 in 
Danish and 130 in German. Seventy per cent of the 
works are in German. 

In a list, from 1903, of books used by students of the- 
ology in the University of Copenhagen, 165 titles are 
given. Of these 63 are in Danish, 88 in German, and the 
rest in French, Swedish, Norwegian, English. Fifty 
per cent of the titles are German. 

In Sweden and Finland, the proportion of German 
books used by students of theology varies between that of 
Denmark and Norway, depending on the degree taken. 
The “Studiehandbok,” edited by the theological faculty 
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in Lund, recommends for the first examination 96 titles. 
Of these 44 are Swedish, 36 German, 9 Danish, 5 Nor- 
wegian, 2 English. For the higher “Licentiat” degree 
it recommends 242 titles. The German titles lead, being 
118 in number, or about fifty per cent. The Swedish 
titles are 80, including many Swedish historical works on 
Sweden. Danish works follow with 16, English with 16, 
French with 8, Dutch with 2, Norwegian 1, Italian 1. 

This dependency of four Lutheran countries on Ger- 
man theological works of recent date is significant. It 
shows that their theological students, who are at home in 
a variety of tongues, and fully as much at home in Eng- 
lish as in German, do at least fifty per cent of their read- 
ing in German, but very little in English. 

Is the denominational bent in these countries responsi- 
ble for the love of the modern theological literature of the 
land of Luther? Hardly. Confessionalism is stronger 
among the Lutherans in America, where the attitude to 
English and German theology is just the reverse, Eng- 
lish being the all dominating factor. The respect paid 
to German theology by Lutherans in our country, is 
largely limited to disappearing older groups of Germanic 
stock, whose clergy love the old tomes and whose lay peo- 
ple rightly cherish practical, edificational writings in 
German. In other circles these tomes have no longer 
any home, and the edificational works are merely toler- 
ated—if they are old and dressed in English. In other 
words, Lutherans in America, with some notable excep- 
tions, are either at loss in handling the European Lu- 
theran literature, or, paradoxically, are entering into a 
coma, of self-sufficiency. 


A SURVEY. 


The Swedish-American Lutherans and their descend- 
ants, who, on the whole read the same English literature 
as do the members of the United Lutheran Church—per- 
haps no more, and perhaps no less—also read more or 
tess Swedish Literature, especially of the practical, de- 
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votional order. But Swedish works of a critical order 
have only a limited circulation. The interest in Danish 
and Norwegian books is small, and is much circumscribed 
in the German. It may not be unsafe to say, that the 
books listed in the Studiehandbok, by the theological 
professors in Lund University would have less than a 
twenty-five per cent delegation in the libraries of the 
clergy serving the Swedish church in America; though a 
delegation of this size would be a compliment, consider- 
ing what the representation likely must be in more 
“Americanized” groups. 

The Norwegian-American Lutherans do not stand be- 
hind you, whom I am addressing to-day, in their English 
reading. They read little Swedish, but considerable Dan- 
ish—mainly homiletic literature,—since Danish so much 
resembles the Norwegian. On the whole, the Norwegian- 
American reads Norwegian literature more extensively 
than the Swedish-American Swedish, the Danish-Ameri- 
can Danish, and the German-American German. Ger- 
man literature, written in the spirit of ancient orthodoxy, 
enjoys a fair share of attention—due to the early connec- 
tion of some Norwegian-American groups with orthodox 
Missourians, though there are not a few of a more liberal! 
type like Professor George Sverdrup (died 1907. See 
Hauck’s Realencyclopadie, xxiv., pp. 537-555) and his 
colleague, Professor Sven Oftedal (deceased), also Pro- 
fessor E. Kr. Johnson, who passed away in 1922, and was 
perhaps the best informed Lutheran in America in the 
field of theological bibliography, keeping in fresh touch 
with the literary output of the theological world of all 
three Scandinavian countries as well as of Germany. He 
was a most versatile reviewer of books, though not as ex- 
act or critical as Dr. Reu, our most outstanding reviewer 
of German works on theology, among Lutherans in 
America. 

The Danish-American Lutherans do not materially dif- 
fer, in the matter discussed, from the other Scandinavian- 
American groups. In all of these groups exceedingly few 
ministers have been trained in Scandinavian universities. 
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though the Danish-Americans lead in this respect. The 
greater majority handle the English as ably as a Scandi- 
navian language. A number of Danish pastors trained 
in Denmark, where there is at present a shortage of 
university trained ministers, necessitating the employ 
ment of 60 non-university graduates as pastors in the 
state church, generally work in our country only a short 
time, their stay being too short to modify the theological 
currents of thought, though they are eminently qualified 
to do so. 

On the whole, all of these groups are less ecclesiastical, 
less confessionalistic, but more democratic and more cos- 
mopolitan in their tendencies, than are the German- 
American or the out-and-out American groups. The 
largest, and at the same time, the most cosmopolitan Lu- 
theran book concerns, are in the West. 

The German-American Lutheran groups of “Missouri,” 
“Ohio,” and “Iowa” have each their own trend. “Mis- 
souri” still inclines to be the self-asserting custodian of 
seventeenth century orthodoxy, and does not busy itself 
much, except in a negative way, with the modern works * 
of European university theology. “Ohio,” and perhaps 
a little more so, “Iowa,” have given publicity to a number 
of excellent modern theological works of the Erlangen 
school or of the modern positive school. But here, too, 
Repristination is strong. The German-American Ln- 
therans read all the English worth-while Lutheran litera- 
ture, but they make no strong efforts to keep themselves 
informed about the church and theological movements in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

As to the rest of American Lutherans, it may be said 
that probably the majority are standing under the ban- 
ner of Repristination theology. The direct influence of 
more recent German and Scandinavian scholarship is far 
less noticeable than among the other the “hyphenated”’ 
groups. Zahn’s magnificent exegesis, the work of the 
greatest Lutheran theologian of our age, has made but 
slight impressions on the exegesis of our Sunday School 
literature. Professor Wilhelm Walther’s Lehrbuch der 
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Symbolik, written by Germany’s most orthodox univer- 
sity professor and one of her greatest authorities on Lu- 
ther, would have to “fight hard” for recognition in many 
American Lutheran circles, because he designates as Re- 
formed certain views and practices, which among “us” 
are cherished as darlings of Lutheranism; yes cherished 
in the very circles which are particularly anxious, and 
sincerely so, to express their adherence to various marks 
of “historic” Lutheranism. 


Is this state of affairs satisfactory? 

Fifty million Lutherans in Europe must have many an 
acceptable work for us in America, independent of their 
purely devotional literature, which we, of course, are glad 
to receive. 

It may be argued that American Lutherans have re- 
cently met European Lutherans in a “Weltkonvent’’—the 
World Conference at Eisenach, have frequently made 
great gifts to suffering people in Europe, have had “in- 
tersynodical” meetings about Education, Statistics, the 
Press, etc.; and that this represents a great progress. 
But I cannot be enthusiastic about this. We are in need 
of real spiritual intimacy. 

Europe may need our help. But we are in greater 
need of Europe’s help. We need the theological so-opera- 
tion of Lutherans abroad, who, though they are divided 
into different nations, have been marching forward. We 
need the fruits of their academic scholarship, their ser- 
mons, their homiletic and pastoral reviews, their rich, 
beautifu! devotional literature, their experiences in inner 
mission work, their matchless textbooks for pupils in 
every grade, through high school and college—books, lit- 
tle known to “Religious Education” in our country, 
which, being a reaction to the limitations of Sunday 
School teaching and anxious for wholesome expansion, 
has a far way to go before it can attain to the level of the 
“Religionspaédagogik” of Germany or Scandinavia. 

In order to avail ourselves of this help, we must first 
give our students adequate training in languages, initiate 
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them in the work that is being done in those Lutheran 
lands. We need the co-operation of colleges, particu- 
larly of the church colleges, which should not only sug- 
gest to future students of theology, but really demand of 
them, a minimum of four years in the classical languages, 
and at least as many years in German. Where this 
moderate demand seems too heavy, opportunity should 
be granted for getting this work, with all the encourage- 
ments that make the work desirable and profitable. I 
have met divinity students who had never seen a Greek 
Testament before coming to seminary, and who could not 
tell whether a page was German, Greek or Latin. It has 
happened to me that I have received acknowledgment 
from the clerical circle for the receipt of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by me in Norwegian, with the assurance of the recipi- 
ent, that though he had studied German lony ago—in col 
lege—he thought he could, with a little refreshing -1id of 
the German dictionary, manage my pamphlet. This 
pamphlet was printed in Gothic type—and naturally car- 
ried with it the inference to the uncritical that it was 
German. 


THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE IN THEOLOGY SHOULD FOR THE 
TIME BEING NOT BE LENGTHENED, BUT MUST 
NOT BE SHORTENED. 


We do not advocate the lengthening of the regular 
three years’ course, though it falls far short of measuring 
up to the requirements abroad. There are factors which, 
for the time being, make such a lengthening inadvisable. 
But neither do we advocate any measure that will shorten 
the three years’ course by transferring, as is now and 
then suggested, one year of work to the college. The 
course is too short as it already is. We need lengthen- 
ing, not shortening. 

Now, Hamma Divinity School, it appears to me, is in 
no danger of letting down the bars, if left to pursue its 
own way. As to the time it has at its disposal, and the 
quality of its ministerial timber, it shares the lot of most 
divinity schools in our land. 
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American scholarship compares favorably with the 
European, in medicine, physics, chemistry, biology and 
many other sciences. The equipment in our laboratories 
now often outstrips that in Europe. Our American uni- 
versities are doing fine work, for instance, in secular his- 
tory. A historian of no less authority than Professor 
Erich Marcks, said, when visiting our country some years 
ago: “I found in the Graduate Schools the perfect scien- 
tific manipulation of our own methods in history. I saw 
the students in their respective places in the seminars, 
libraries.....I heard excellent lectures and met great 
scholars everywhere.” 

If only the same statements would be true of theologi- 
cal science in our country! It is true, in some places, but 
alas in very few places. A strong institution like the 
University of Chicago has able scholars in theology and 
is extraordinarily well equipped in theological books. It 
imports large quantities of theological works from Ger- 
many, particularly in Exegesis. But it is chary in the 
works most favorably commented upon in Ihmels and 
Bohmer’s Theologisches Literaturblatt. Men like Ihmels, 
Kirn, von Frank, v. Hoffman, Hauck, Heinrich Boh- 
mer, Stange, Seeberg, Bonwetsch, Ph. Bachmann, 
Tschackert, Th. v. Zahn, Wilhelm Walther, Rendtorff, 
Girgensohn, Schlatter, Heim and other Lutheran scholars 
of the same high type—are given little notice in this uni- 
versity. The same holds true in regard to its attitude to 
the leading theologians, particularly of any confessional 
leaning in the Scandinavian countries. European Lu- 
theranism, as a theological force, is little known in the 
faculty of theology in the University of Chicago,!® which, 
for all the world knows, may regard present day Luther- 
anism as of the same polemical order as that which was 
advocated by Hengstenberg, whose library the Univer- 
sity purchased in the days of President Harper. 

This attitude, more or less typical of our liberalistic 
schools of theology, makes it all the more urgent to set 


10 Shailer Matthews seems to think that the peculiarity of 
Lutheranism lies in the field of liturgy. 
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forth what Lutherans were thinking in the creative age 
of Lutheranism, and what they are thinking in the age of 
historical appreciation and verification. It is urgent 
that this thinking be seen as it is, rather than through 
the glasses of polemicists, who are largely responsible for 
the failure to appreciate it as a magnificent liberating 
world view over against the advocates of a cultic appa- 
ratus, as we find in the Greek Catholic Church; or of 
ecclesiastic imperialism, as is characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic Church; or of ecclesiastico-political pragmatism 
sponsored by Anglo-Calvinism. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL BEING CON- 
NECTED WITH WITTENBERG COLLEGE. THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE. 


Coming to our own doors, we can say that the student 
in Hamma Divinity School possesses an advantage over 
students in many other schools of theology. He has the 
entire scientific resources of Wittenberg College at his 
disposal, its books and periodicals, its seminars and labo- 
ratories, and daily contact with its students and profes- 
sors." He learns to know the problems of the rural 


11 The theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., sustains al- 
most the same (though not formal) relationship to Gettysburg 
College, as Hamma Divinity School to Wittenberg College. The 
first two are under different Boards, the latter are under the same 
Board. 

In the table, p. 39, Year Book of the United Lutheran Church, 
1925, giving the statistics of theological seminaries, no uniform 
system of computation has been followed. The seminary claiming 
the greatest number of students, includes the extra-mural stu- 
dents. Some seminaries in stating the number of books in the li- 
brary, include the books in the college. One seminary does not, it 
seems, distinguish between pamphlets and books. The library 
which Hamma Divinity uses, numbers about 35,000 bound volumes, 
this being the seminary and college library together, exclusive of 
pamphlets and other unbound material such as patent reports, etc. 
A “liberalistic” count would swell the number to 50,000. Of the 
bound material all but perhaps two trunkfulls would be of use 
to a theologian. Hauck’s Church History, or Seeberg’s History of 
Dogma, or Girgensohn’s Dogmatics would be sorry sights, in con- 
tents and bibliography, if they had made use of no other material 
than the specifically theological. 
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church and becomes acquainted with the life of a typical 
industrial city. 

Wittenberg College, a member of the Association of 
American Universities, to which less than one-fifth of the 
colleges and universities of America belong; a plant 
valued at $3,000,000, having the largest attendance of any 
Lutheran college in the country—also offers many courses 
for the Master’s degree. They are open to graduates, in- 
cluding students of theology. Even such an apparently 
remote field as biology has its appeal. One of our stu- 
dents is doing some work in this field, for which a theo- 
logical faculty in Scotland—no doubt over-zealously— 
established a chair to be occupied by Henry Drummond. 
Other fields like philosophy, sociology, philology, history, 
religious education have a stronger appeal. 

It is of great benefit to the student that he can carry on 
work of this kind, supplementing his regular studies. 
True, he does not work in a full-fledged university proper. 
But he is far from being in the position of the student of 
the seclusive seminary. He is not confined to a quasi- 
monastic institution, but breathes in an atmopshere of 
natural manliness. He can hear and enjoy the lectures 
of numerous outstanding visitors invited by the College. 
He can come in contact with men who are doing research 
work in other fields, learn of them, discuss with them, 
and, in reciprocation, once in a while help to clear away 
some of the “academic” prejudice against theology. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A COLLEGE POSSESSING A GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


To the college itself, its organic connection with a 
graduate school of theology, is a matter of importance. 
It puts the college in the advantageous position of giving 
something which an American state university does not 
give. Our state universities have only three faculties: 
that of Law, that of Medicine, that of Philosophy (in- 
cluding sections in philology, social sciences, mathe- 
matics, natural science). But they exclude the faculty 
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of theology, and thus fail to make entire reality an object 
of investigation. They treat the field of religious phe- 
nomena, particularly Christianity, as something taboo, 
and convey the wrong impression that religion and the- 
ology are the same thing, thus overlooking that theology 
is a scientific explanation of religion; that its task con- 
sists in getting a purely theoretical understanding of a 
special type of spiritual life, or religion; that theology 
endeavors to attain a rational! understanding of religion 
according to the categories of thought; that it neither 
irrationalizes the rational nor rationalizes the irrational; 
that it is not a more or less edifying, or perhaps non- 
edifying, reproduction of intuition, but a science by itself, 
worthy of the best efforts of university scholarship. 

True, a little theology slips in through the back door 
of an American state university as, for instance, when a 
geologist wanders from his subject and postulates the 
non-existence of God; or when a philosopher leaves his 
field to prove that Christ is a myth; or when theologizing 
is indulged in at the expense of pure anthropology, ethnic 
psychology, or the more exact sciences—by teachers of 
these sciences—an occurence not unusual in circles which 
have made little serious study of philosophy. But all this 
is far from being theology. 

Thus theology is still lacking in our American state 
universities. It is, however, recognized in large Ameri- 
can private universities, like Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Princeton. In our state universities one will look in vain 
for many up-to-date books on theology, though he may 
run across old remnants of ministers’ libraries, donated 
as blessings, but received as inflictions. This taboo at- 
titude is responsible for the strange idea which some uni- 
versity professors and students have of theology, as some- 
thing of no more scientific value than phrenology, cer- 
tainly as something rightfully barred from the wniversi- 
tas litterarwm. 

A college with a school of theology is more fortunate in 
this respect.’ It has a place for theology as a science, 
represented in men and books. There may indeed be 
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little virtual co-operation, little of reciprocation between 
the college and its professional school; but if so, the fault 
is not that of the principle. 

The principle is well exemplified in the history of the 
University of Basel, Switzerland. This excellent Pro- 
testant university has four faculties. Its faculty of the- 
ology is of marked ability. But due to the Communists’ 
conception of church and state, with the attendant zeal to 
detach the faculty of theology from the other faculties; 
and due to the indifference of the Catholics, the Council 
of Basel has recently voted to discontinue the faculty of 
theology. One of the arguments for this step is that 
$12,000 a year can be saved for the state. The final de- 
cision rests with the people. 

Friends of the old order of things in the University of 
Basel claim that it is no gain to the Protestant Church 
to have the proposed separation carried out. It will 
mean, they say, that the Church must maintain a semi- 
nary faculty, a seclusive institution, for the education of 
ministers. They contend, and rightly so, that it is in the 
university that the students for the ministry come in real 
contact with the great problems of history, of philosophy, 
of ethics, and of psychology—problems of great import- 
ance for theology. 

The university authorities themselves are against the 
proposed separation. They appeal to the tradition, 
which, for hundreds of years, has kept the theological 
faculty as an integral part of the university. They say 
it has been the most important theological faculty in 
Switzerland, having, throughout its entire history, at- 
tracted many foreign students to Basel. They give pub- 
licity to the fact that this faculty of theology has made 
important contributions towards the refinement of exe- 
getical and historical method; that the retention of this 
faculty in the university is of direct interest, not only to 
the theologian, but to the historian, to the philologist, to 
natural science, and to the science of medicine as well. 
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The friends of the University of Basel, thus, are op- 
posed to the seminary idea. To them the seminary is an 
institution with undergraduate methods, isolated, ex- 
clusive, a place of drill and cram and routine, where all 
men are trained and shaped alike. 

Some of our American graduate schools of theology are 
called seminaries. The name university-seminary has 
also come into use. However, the name does not matter. 
We feel, though, that the Basel system is preferable to 
the seminary system, which men like Kahler and Basser- 
mann have in mind when they criticise seminary train- 
ing in theology. 

Said Professor Martin Kahler: “It is well that evan- 
gelical theologians receive their training in the universi- 
ties, and not in seminaries, which erect walls of separa- 
tion between themselves and the every day life of the peo 
ple.” 

Professor H. Bassermann, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, argues in favor of university training against: semi- 
nary drill. He says, the theological student must get in 
contact with all kinds of history, with the literatures of 
many nations; he must deal with philosophy, and, through 
philosophy, with psychology, even psysiology and natural 
science as university sciences; he must grapple with prob- 
lems of jurisprudence, economics, sociology, pedagogy, 
and art. The university student must be free to choose 
whatever courses he pleases, to get all desirable oppor- 
tunities for making investigations and arriving at con- 
clusions, which will stand or fall on their own merit. He 
will soon learn to make a proper use of his liberty. His 
professors are safe models in this respect. No one con- 
trols the teaching of the professor, or prescribes to him 
how he is to teach. The professor does not abuse his 
liberty, he loves his field and respects the honor of his 
profession too much to misuse his freedom. Thus with 
the student also. . 
Professor P. Tschackertt, of the University of Géttin- 
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gen, says that theology and state are both interested in 
having the theological faculty an integral part of the uni- 
versity. He points to the handicapped priest seminaries 
of the Catholic Church, as institutions where the Church 
is the umpire of theological science. 

Professor Karl Eger finds that the seminary gives a 
training which is not theological, but only “theologically 
interested.” He, too, stands for university training. 


A SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY NOT ONLY FOR THE MINISTRY, BUT 
ALSO FOR THE LAITY. 


In this connection let it be said that a graduate school 
of theology exists not only for training ministers. In 
the main, of course, this is the prime purpose. But is the 
ministry the only object of theological training? One of 
the great things characteristic of the Scandinavian and 
German systems of theological education is the training 
of thousands of men who do not think of entering the 
ministry, but who wish to teach in colleges or gymna- 
siums. They may, or may not, be employed as teachers 
of religion. They may teach history, Latin or Greek or 
some other “secular” subject, but they realize the value 
of some theological training, because theology is a posi- 
tive science which helps them religiously and gives them 
a broad vision, confirming them in the belief, unques- 
tionably true, that each science follows its own laws. 

Though a school of theology is primarily an agency for 
training ministers, it can not very well close its doors 
to others, unless the main purpose of the schoo! suffers 
by admitting too large a proportion of students not hav- 
ing the ministry in view. In keeping the doors to the- 
ology open, the theological school performs a service at 
large, a service which is not rendered in American state 
universities. 

It is my conviction that theoretical courses offered by 
the faculty of philosophy (this in its broadest sense) 
should be illumined and complimented by some work in a 
positive science like law, medicine or theology. I think 
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that many eminent schoiars in the fieid of history, philo- 
logy, philosophy, psychology could not have attained 
eminence if they had set out on the sea of speculation, im- 
mediately after college graduation, without a fair knowl- 
edge of a positive science. 


THE VALUE OF POSITIVE SCIENCE FOR SPECULATIVE SCIENCE. 


One of the foremost Lutheran scholars of Exegesis last 
century, J. Chr. von Hofmann, had in his student days a 
desire to specialize in history. His ultimate aim was a 
professorship in the historical section of the “faculty of 
philosophy.” The professor whom he consulted, advised 
him to study one of the positive branches of knowledge, 
law, medicine or theology, which mankind, in the face of 
crime, disease, and religious superstition, had found to 
be positively necessary for its social and religious wel- 
fare. Von Hofmann selected theology, and later schooled 
himself thoroughly in the apparatus of a historian. The 
result was the most brilliant scholar of biblical knowledge 
in the nineteenth century. ‘ 

Professor Wilhelm Wundt, great as a philosopher and 
psychologist, founder of experimental psychology, was a 
graduate of medicine, before he began to teach philoso- 
phy. So was our William James; likewise the Dane, Pro- 
fessor Harald Hoffding; and, not to forget, Denmark’s 
most original philosopher, Séren Kierkegaard. Professor 
Meumann, the founder of experimental pedagogy, was a 
graduate of theology. Likewise Max Heinze, who re- 
edited Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. Leopold 
Ranke, the ablest historian of the last century, studied 
theology. Theodore Mommsen, the greatest modern au- 
thority on Roman history, was a graduate of the positive 
science of law. University presidents, like Harper and 
Ernest Burton, of the University of Chicago and Marion 
Burton of Ann Arbor, were graduates of theology. 

Perhaps the greatest tributes paid to the science of the- 
ology in recent times were those given to the church his- 
torians Albert Hauck, of Leipzig, and Adolf Harnack, of 
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Berlin. At the beginning of the present century, the 
University of Berlin offered Professor Hauck the chair 
of Ranke, which would have meant for Hauck a transfer 
from the faculty of theology to that of philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Hauck, though well aware that no other professor 
of history had done as much for the secular history of me- 
dieval Germany as he in his standard church history 
of five volumes, declined the offer. But this distinction 
was not without a precedent. When the Prussian 
Academy of Science wished its history to be written, for 
the celebration of its two hundredth anniversary, in 1900, 
its members, some of the ablest scholars in the world, 
chose Professor Harnack to write it. He wrote a bril- 
liant history in three volumes. Both Hauck and Harnack 
were recipients of the Verdun prize. 

Enough about the scholastic value of theology. But I 
see even its religious value for the person of scholarship, 
who cannot say with any subjective assurance or confi- 
dence that he is a disciple of Jesus Christ, but who wishes 
to be one, hoping that theology may give him some light. 
I am aware that there are those who say that lectures in 
theology are not a means of grace, because only the ser- 
mon based on the word has regenerative power. I can- 
not subscribe to this. The Holy Comforter is not so en- 
tirely disassociated from the message in the class room 
that he cannot exert a regenerative influence outside the 
structure we call temple or house of worship. Naturally, 
the appeal usually comes more strong in the reverential 
surroundings of a church or congregation than in the 
more matter-of-fact atmosphere of a class room. Yet, the 
seminary has a contribution also to seekers of this kind. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY ALSO A SCHOOL FOR 
MISSIONARIES. 


We have seen that a school of theology can perform a 
great service for laymen as well as for those who study 
for the ministry. It goes without saying that it also is a 
training school for the missionary. 
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While many American missionaries have received their 
training in theology in the same kind of institution as 
the ministers, most of the foreign missionaries have 
been trained in seminaries for missionaries. This is 
especially the case in the Scandinavian countries, in Ger- 
many and in Switzerland. 

For years, however, there has been a growing convic- 
tion that a missionary should get the best theological 
training possible; and that a seminary for missionaries 
alone cannot give the missionary the broad training which 
he can receive in a university proper. This conviction is 
expressed in the movement of recent years, to establish 
chairs for missions in the theological faculties of large 
universities. The first chair in missions was established 
in the University of Halle, for Professor Warneck. The 
universities of Leipzig and Berlin have each a chair of 
missions. Lesser universities have men who instruct in 
the science of missions without being designated profes- 
sors of missions. Their chair may be in another field of 
theology. On the other hand it is not unusual that a pro- 
fessor of missions may also, to all purposes, be a profes- 
sor in comparative religion. 

The fact that a large university has a professorship in 
missions does not mean that the person in training for 
missionary work must receive the greater part of his 
theological training from the incumbent of this chair. He 
will get most of this theology from the other men in the 
faculty. But the value of a chair of missions cannot be 
underestimated. The incumbent is an expert in the 
science of missions. He may, or may not, have had prac- 
tical experience as a missionary. But as an expert, he 
has his laboratory stocked with all kinds of data pertain- 
ing to his chair, showing what the particular problems 
are in each particular field. He will work all the data 
together, giving detailed bibliographies even from the 
field of ethnology and tropical medicine. Though the 
student may have little personal contact with this profes- 
sor, he will study his publications and make good use of 
the missionary laboratory. One cannot but marvel at 
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the work of the science of missions, when he peruses such 
a comprehensive standard work, though of pioneer type, 
as Warneck’s Evangelische Missionslehre, not to mention 
later contributions. 

Professor Richter, incumbent of the chair of missions 
in the University of Berlin, is one of the many who advo- 
cate that future missionaries should get their theological 
training in a university. He belongs to that small group 
who can speak with authority on the missionary seminary 
system. Knowing what the university can do for the 
missionary, and what the seminary system can not do, he 
is entitled to be heard. 

The missionary seminary of the European type usually 
receives pupils for training who have completed the 
grades and are past twenty years of age. It trains them 
for five, or six, or sometimes seven years, combining high 
school, college, and seminary work. It is a three-in-one 
course, about half as long as that which the university- 
trained missionary must complete. The students in 
these seminaries are mature in years and hard workers. 
A university student may envy them their knowledge of 
Hebrew, and almost marvel at the ease with which, for 
example, graduates from the missionary seminary at 
Basel, handle Baier’s Latin Compendium of Dogmatics; 
this school and the theological seminary of the Missouri- 
ans in St. Louis—I do not say this as a compliment—be- 
ing perhaps the only two Protestant institutions in the 
world which use a Latin text as the manual in dogmatics. 
However, a ready knowledge of Latin and Hebrew are by 
themselves insufficient indexes of Protestantism: the 
Catholic Father knows Latin, and the Jewish Rabbi 
knows Hebrew. But both are poor Protestants. 

Now, we do not question the Protestantism of the 
graduate of the missionary seminary ; nor do we question 
his ability. He can hold his own against many a mis- 
sionary in the field who has gone through college and 
seminary, especially because of the latter’s readiness to 
employ interpreters, where the former persists in learn- 
ing the language of the natives. Professor Wundt gives 
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credit to them because of their contributions to ethnic 
psychology. All honor to these worthy pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that missionaries should have 
the same opportuities for training as ministers. The 
problems of the missionary have multiplied. Ethnic 
religion is no longer his only problem. Modern theology 
is a new challenge to him, especially in its religio-his- 
torical aspects. He finds it among cultured natives of 
the Orient who have returned to their homes from Europe 
or America. He knows how hard it is to get the ear of 
the cultured classes of the distant Orient. He is as anxi- 
ous to gain them for Christianity as was Luke to gain 
Theophilus. He desires to get a better understanding of 
their religious thinking. He wonders whether he is not 
at times deceived as to the conversion of a native, whether 
the native convert really has comprehended the difference 
between the new religion and the old. He feels the need 
of a better knowledge of religious values. The minister 
at home has difficulties, and is often at loss. Much 
greater are the problems of the missionary in foreign 
lands. 

At the World’s Conference of Missions in Edinburgh 
thirty-six missionaries, representing eighteen mission 
societies and laboring in Japan, China, India, Ceylon, 
Arabia, West and South Africa, complained that the sci- 
entific training of the missionaries was not always satis- 
factory. They desired university graduates especially 
for China and Japan. This, says Professor Witte, while 
implying no criticism of the missionary seminaries, is an 
appeal to university graduates. 

The existence of the missionary seminary abroad is 
largely due to the difficulty of getting a university educa- 
tion, for which one must prepare early by completing 
gymnasium study. In our country, where this difficulty 
has lesser dimensions, the short-cut road should be avoid- 
ed. To segregate men for the mission field, cutting them 
off from the advantages given to ministers in a school of 
theology, is unjust to the minister as well as to the mis- 
sionary. They need each other. To establish missionary 
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seminaries in our country, would be considering the 
means we have at our disposal, an anachronism. The 
graduate school of theology needs the missionary, the 
missionary needs the school of theology and all the ad- 
vantages which go with it. 

Of all Lutheran countries, Norway is the one most in- 
terested in missions. Its mission work in Madagascar is 
truly remarkable. But Norway, too, advocates univer- 
sity training for its missionaries and is sending out an 
increasingly growing number of university graduates to 
work in foreign fields. Its greatest missionary genius, 
Lars Skrefsrud, a man of forty-nine languages, was not 
a university graduate. Neither was Carey, of England, 
who was not even a graduate of a missionary seminary. 
But these men were exceptions. Missionary Bodding, 
who succeeded Skrefsrud in Santal, India, a university 
trained man, proved to be the stronger philologist, the 
man of exact scholarship, which is shown in his Santal 
version of the Bible and in his grammar and dictionary. 

Certainly, no missionary seminary could have done for 
Pastor G. E. Barman, of Norway, what the University of 
Christiania did for him. He studied theology, graduat- 
ing in 1893. During his entire stay at the University of 
Christiania, he studied, besides theology, the history of 
religion and Egyptology, attending the lectures of Dr. J. 
D. C. Lieblein, being at times his only pupil. An oppor- 
tunity to study under a Lieblein, whose works were so 
highly specialized that he had to publish them in French, 
German, and English, in order to get a larger reading and 
larger buying public than the Norwegians could furnish 
could be given only in a university. 


A LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY ? 


As formerly stated, we have in America no universities 
corresponding to the continental university—the univer- 
sity proper. But we have the next best thing, private 
universities—they are still wealthier than our state uni- 
versities—which, though they maintain the college of 
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arts, yet have large graduate schools, including a gradu- 
ate school of theology, as integral parts. But the Luth- 
erans in America as such have no university: nothing cor- 
responding to Princeton, originally Presbyterian; to Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of Baptist antecedents; to Harvard or 
Yale, both of Congregational lineage. If the Lutherans 
in America should launch a university of this type, it 
could be no more denominationally Lutheran than the 
just mentioned institutions are, or could be, Reformed. 
The creedal factor might be more or less asserted in the 
theological faculties, but not in the entire institution. 
Outstanding Lutheran countries like Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland have indeed excellent universities, but 
they would not call them Lutheran, though perhaps 98 per 
cent of the faculty and of the student body are members 
of the Lutheran state church. For, science is science, 
whether taught by a Lutheran or a Methodist; it follows 
its own laws and cannot be controlled by any other laws 
than its own. We indeed can speak of a Catholic univer- 
sity, because Catholic education is controlled by the 
Roman Catholic Church; but we cannot logically speak of 
a Lutheran university without contradicting Protestant- 
ism. We can, of course, use the phrase in a figurative 
sense, as we speak of “Lutheran” countries. 

It will be, we feel quite sure, as impossible for all the 
Lutherans in America to concentrate on one university, 
as it is for the people of the United States to establish a 
national university, which would look down upon our 
large state and private universities as inferior, certainly 
as lacking in federal prestige. However, these universi- 
ties would not stand for such a centralization, which, 
after all, is possible only in a country like France, where 
“France is Paris” and Sorbonne is the university. Such 
a spirit of centralization is foreign to Teuton and Anglo- 
Saxon practice. Protestant Germany has many fine uni- 
versities, but none of them has a monopoly. The Univer- 
sity of Berlin is the largest, but it neither does, nor can, 
dictate to the University of Leipzig or of Géttingen. 
Since we do not have institutions corresponding to 
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those mentioned above, we must make the best of the 
educational complex which we have. This is the college, 
giving work for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degree, and 
the graduate school of theology. In the course of time, 
other graduate schools may be added to this or that col- 
lege of Lutheran lineage, so as to embrace jurisprudence, 
medicine, etc. But we are not concerned with that now. 
In this increased complex the school of theology would be 
the first in seniority. Since the University Proper does 
not, as yet, lie within the immediate vision of America, 
the younger colleges will develop, more and more, the 
college-university type. It is difficult to conceive of Wit- 
tenberg not joining in this movement, more difficult 
to conceive that it would ever be a college with various 
graduate schools, but without the graduate school of the- 
ology—since Wittenberg College is largely the result of 
the efforts of church people to build up a “church school.” 
Either to subtract a school of theology from such a com- 
plex, or to substitute one or more graduate schools for it, 
would border on the tragic. I firmly believe in the recent 
statement of Dr. Wm. J. Hutchins, President of Berea 
College, Kentucky, who for thirteen years was a member 
of the faculty of the graduate school of theology of Ober- 
lin College—when he said that the theological seminary 
of the future will be connected with the college, experi- 
ence showing this to be the best solution of the seminary 
question. This view agrees, so far as is possible under 
our conditions, with that which obtains in the university 
circles of Lutheran Europe. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF LUTHERANISM ENDORSED. 


In the meantime I hope Hamma Divinity School will 
continue its work, offering opportunity for research, 
teaching theoretical and practical theology, giving its stu- 
dents a scientific training and making them conscientious 
workers in the ministry of the gospel, proclaiming not 
only the religion about Jesus or the religion of Jesus, but 
Jesus Christ Himself, true God, true man, not only 
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teacher, but redeemer, who delivers us from sin, Him to 
whom we come through the work of the Holy Ghost, and 
by whom we come to the Father. This after all is our 
main work. Though we can concur in Professor P. 
Tschackert’s definition, “Theology is a human vocational 
work, and not a condition for salvation. Salvation is of 
faith, and not of theology”—we recognize that this refers 
rather to the formal side of theology, which acts upon 
other sciences and is reacted upon by them. Or, in other 
words, it refers to that pole of theological knowledge 
which connects theology with the exact sciences. The 
material side, or the opposite pole, makes theology no 
longer a purely human science, but a testimony and con- 
fession of man who is laid hold of and guided by God, con- 
cerning all that God has done for him (Girgensohn). 
Theology, Revelation and that which is central in 
Revelation, Christ, are facts recognized by those who have 
experienced what Revelation has meant for their spirit- 
ual lives. Theology, as Ihmels has said, is Revelation- 
theology, or no theology at all. The matter which it 
treats, is qualitatively different from the matter treated 
in other sciences. 

We, therefore, reject every so-called “theologia irre- 
genitorum,” or the conception that Christian truth is 
such an impersonal and purely logical entity that even a 
person without Christian experience can apprehend and 
present it correctly. As little as one can give a presen- 
tation of art without having insight into art, so little can 
a person teach theology without having experience in the 
revealed religion of Christ. Man will not remain 
satisfied with a purely formal task, he will pass judg- 
ments on its contents. 

Thus, theology having personal faith as its presuppo- 
sition, the teaching of it will stand in a positive relation 
to the Confession of the Church. The teaching will be, in 
some way, confessionally determined. A theology with- 
out a dogma is as poor a theology as a theology of dogma- 
tism; the essential thing in such a theology being that it 
has nothing essential. 
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As the incumbent of the chair of Church History in 
Hamma Divinity School—God’s Word, Eternal Truth, is 
for me, as it has been, the foundation of my work. I ac- 
cept, as I have done, the Confession of Lutheran Protes- 
tantism as a witness to the Truth, and in the same evan- 
gelical spirit as did Martin Luther and his spiritual heirs. 

The positive principles of Lutheran Protestantism have 
been characterized by four watchwords: (1) Solus Chris- 
tus, which negatively means the rejection of every hier- 
archic mediation between God and man; (2) Sola gratia, 
which means the rejection of legalistic religion, together 
with the ascetic life-ideal; (3) Sola fides, meaning the re- 
jection of the magic sacramental church; (4) Sola sacra 
scriptura, meaning the rejection of the principles of tra- 
dition (Girgensohn). I accept these positive principles. 

These principles have been condensed into two princi- 
ples: the material, or justification by faith; and the for- 
mal, Holy Scripture is the only norm for Christian doc- 
trine. This way of stating the substance of Lutheran 
Protestantism is recent, dating from the year 1826 (Twe- 
sten). But it has been argued that these formulations 
are unsatisfactory, because justification and a historical 
monument are two unequal quantities. In fact, they are 
unsatisfactory, if not for that reason, then for the reason 
that they ought to be reduced to a unity; that one Luth- 
eran fundamental principle should be formulated, from 
which all fundamental thoughts of Lutheran Protestant- 
ism—in worship, doctrine, and life—could be deduced. 

I have become acquainted with such a principle. It 
has been my guiding star and motto since that eventful 
day I first heard it, in a lecture on Symbolics by my in- 
structor Professor Albert Hauck, unequalled as a church 
historian. He said: In religion man’s relation with God is 
purely personal, without a mediatorial institution. Since 
man is sinful, his fellowship with God is conceived as 
brought about through justification, which is a work of 
God for the sake of man. Man lays hold of grace, 
through faith: Man accepts, God gives. Man’s supreme 
ethical obligation is to accept (nehmen=lay hold of) 
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what God gives. That is the substance of Lutheranism. 

I renew my acceptance of this great principle of Luth- 
eran Protestantism, “To accept what God gives,” in the 
three domains—and there are, as Seeberg says, only 
three—which constitute world-existence: in nature, in 
history, and in individual or personal life. It is my 
prayer that this principle may not suffer through my 
work in Hamma Divinity School. 


Note——The few bibliographical references, in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish given above, may be supplemented by the 
following in German: H. R. Frank, Vademecum fiir angehende 
Theologen, 1892.—Chr. E. Luthardt, Zur EFinfiihrung in das Akade- 
mische Leben und Studium, 1892—Theobald Ziegler, Der deutsche 
Student am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts, 1895.—Martin Kahler, Wie 
studiert man Theologie im ersten Semester, 1903.—Heinrich Basser- 
man, Wie studiert man evangelische Theologie, 1905.—Karl Eger, 
Die Vorbildung zum Pfarramt der Volkskirche, 1907.—Ludwig 
Lemme, Theologische Encyklopidie nebst Hermeneutik, 1909.— 
Paul Drews, Das Problem der Praktischen Theologie, 1910.—Paul 
Tschackert, Kurzgefasster Studiengang fiir Theologen, 1911.— 
Georg Heinrici, Theologische Encyklopidie, 1893.—P. Wernle, Ein- 
fiihrung in das theolog. Studium, 1911. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE OLEY CONFERENCE. 


A Rare Pamphlet, Published by Benjamin Franklin in 
1742. 


BY REV. P. C. CROLL, D.D. 


It is well known to all students of the religious history 
of the early settlements of Pennsylvania that during the 
first half of the eighteenth century the section east of the 
Susquehanna River was one Babel of varying faiths and 
sects. The religious divisions of Protestant Europe— 
and especially of Germany—had transplanted themselves 
to Penn’s colony and sought an asylum here under the 
more favorable conditions of Penn’s policy of religious 
freedom. Besides the English Quakers and the adher- 
ents of the established Episcopal Church of England, 
came the German Mystics of the Wissahicken, the Bap- 
tists of Germantown, the Mennonites of Skippach, the 
Monastic Sabbatarians under Conrad Beissel on the Co- 
calico at Ephrata, the New Born under Bauman of Oley, 
and the followers of Luther and Zwingli, now filling up 
all sections of the colony south of the Blue Ridge and east 
of the Susquehanna and _ beyond. Later came the 
Schwenkfelders of the Perkiomen and the Dunkers of the 
Conestoga, and the Moravians on the forks of the Dela- 
ware, at Nazareth and Bethlehem. 

It was the grave concern of such religious leaders of 
those early days as Whitfield and Zinzendorf that these 
hordes of incoming Germans might be religiously cared 
for. Often Whitfield in his travels through Philadelphia, 
Montgomery and the present Berks and Northumberland 
counties found them as scattered sheep without a shep- 
herd and yet hungering for the light and comfort of re- 
ligion. 

When Count Zinzendorf arrived in Pennsylvania in 
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the Fall of 1741, he quickly arranged with such men as 
Henry Antes, the pious layman of Frederick township, 
Philadelphia County, and Bishop David Nitschman of 
the Herrnhiiters of Bethlehem to hold a series of con- 
ferences, with all these various elements from among the 
German settlers represented. Accordingly there were 
held, in quick succession during the year 1742, no less 
than seven of these conferences, the aim of which was to 
weld together these varying creeds into one synodic body. 
It was generally known as “the Pennsylvania Synod.” 
Zinzendorf professed himself a Lutheran to the pietistic 
followers of the Halle School where he himself had been 
trained and so won temporarily such leaders as Conrad 
Weiser and others of the Tulpehocken settlement to his 
scheme. It was the plastic period in the religious life of 
these German settlers, and but for his time-serving com- 
promises and suspected domineering arrogance and de- 
ceptions he might have succeeded. Antes, of Falkner’s 
Swamp, and some of the Calvinistic Huguenots of Oley 
were won by him and remained permanent followers of 
his. But the sly and obstinate Beissel avoided his net 
and became his disgusted irreconcilable opponent, and 
the Lutheran and Reformed elements were presently to 
be led forth into their own established pathways of faith 
and practice by such trustworthy leaders as Muhlenberg 
and Schlatter respectively. So the scheme failed and 
came to naught in the same year in which it was born. 
Zinzendorf henceforth devoted his time and talent while 
in this country to the promotion of the cult, the mission- 
ary zeal and activity and the community life of the 
“Unitas Fratres” on the Lehigh at Bethlehem, and that 
work has abided and been fruitful of much good, while 
the other branches of the Protestant Church have grown 
into wide-spreading trees of grateful shade and abundant 
benificent fruit. 

But of intense interest and historic importance are 
these “Reports” of the seven conferences held under the 
ostensible motive and zealous leadership of such a man as 
Count Zinzendorf. The published pamphlets of the Pro- 
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ceedings of these Conferences are exceedingly rare and 
one may imagine with what avidity the writer reviewed, 
and then translated, a stray, surviving copy he found re- 
cently in the hands of a local collector. So rare and 
valuable did this particular collector estimate this copy 
to be that we had to do some considerable coaxing and 
covenanting to gain posesssion of the document for a 
week, long enough to make the translation. 

We are glad, therefore, to present the account of this 
Conference for the benefit of English readers, together 
with these few preliminary comments, and thus preserve 
for the historian what may be regarded a rare and valu- 
able religious document. This particular Conference 
was the third of seven held. As its title-page reveals, it 
was held at the home (some meetings in the barn) of one 
John De Turck, in Oley, in February, 1742. The pamph- 
let was printed by B. Franklin in Philadelphia, in Ger- 
man text of English type. The two preceding Confer- 
ences were held in Germantown and Falckner Swamp 
(house of Henry Antes) respectively. This Conference 
was attended by delegates from the various religions 
named, Moravians, Mennonites, Baptists (Dunkers) and 
Seventh Day Baptists of Ephrata, besides at least one 
Quakeress, one Scotchman (Presbyterian) and Conrad 
Weiser, a Lutheran. There were held devotions and dis- 
putations for three days, and on the last day four men 
were ordained to the ministry (Moravian), and three 
Indian converts were baptized into the Christian faith. 
Conrad Weiser, who was an eye-witness, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this baptism in a letter to Rev. Peter 
Brumholtz of Philadelphia a few years after the event, 
as follows: 


“Heidelberg, Feb. 16, 1747. 

“This Christian (Henry) Rauch had been in the 
country some time before the count (Her Graf), and had 
settled at Stifing or at Shecomeko, and had labored very 
faithfully for a German who lived there, during which 
time he visited the Mohican Indians, which lived near the 
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German, until he won their confidence and finally was 
able to speak to them concerning the things of God, in the 
low German (Dutch) language, which they partly under- 
stood. This Christian Rauch exhibited a heart-felt love 
toward the Indians and a burning zeal for their conver- 
sion. At the Oley conference three awakened (Indians) 
were baptized as Christians. I was present. They were 
named Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. They were earnest 
men who sufficiently took to heart the love for truth and 
the newly-begun work of grace. I discoursed with them 
before their baptism in their own language, and found so 
much in them that I began to love them from the bottom 
of my heart and have not to this time been able to forget 
them. It did not remain with these three first converts, 
but their number increased until they grew into a small 
congregation. Gottlieb Buettner came to them and 
worked among them with blessed results. The desire to 
lead souls to the Lord Jesus consumed this Mr. Buettner, 
and through his journeys in cold and rain, privations and 
fatigue, he contracted a disease and finally died. In 1742 
I journeyed to Shecomeko to visit my father, who lived 
10 miles from there, and also at the same time to visit my 
friend Buettner and his Indian brethren; but I did not 
find Buettner at home, but remained with these Indians 
for several days, and freely talked with them and was 
present at several of their meetings and heard them ex- 
hort one another and pray. I said to myself, they are the 
children of God, and the Lord is among them, and have 
not found that I wasinerror. And now, indeed, some of 
their number have removed to Bethlehem and some have 
located near Bethlehem, and several still remain in She- 
comeko, the bravest of whom have lately died of various 
diseases.” 

The translation of this published Conference Report 
follows: 
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Zuvertaflige 


BESCHREIBUNG 


Der DRITTEN 


CONFERENZ | 


Der EvanceriscHen RELIGIONEN 


Teutfcher Nation 
In PENNSYLVANIA, 


Welche am 9. 10. und 11°" Februarii 1743 


In Ovey an Jouann dE Tircxs Have 


gchalten worden ; 


Samet 


Denen diefes mahl verfafften 
GEMEIN-SCHLUSSEN. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Gestruckt und zu hat.a bey B. FRANKLIN, 


On both pages of the Title read instead of 9th, 10th and 11th 
of February, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 








THE OLEY CONFERENCE 


Authentic 
ACCOUNT 
of the third 
CONFERENCE 
OF THE EVANGELICAL RELIGIONS 
OF THE GERMAN NATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
which was held on the 9th, 10th and 11th 
of February, 174% 
In OLEY, at the Home of JOHN DE TURCK; 
together with such 
COMMON RESOLUTIONS 
as were passed at this time. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and to be had by B. FRANKLIN. 


EXTRACT 
from the familiar 
DAILY LOTTERIES 
which are used by 
THE UNITED BRETHREN 
in all parts of the world, for the year 1742, 
and by which is maintained 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT 


For January 1st stands verse: 

Jer. xux. 9: “But they shall serve the LORD their Gop.” 
This was th’ eternal Father’s decree When He bequeathed 
us unto Thee. 

For the 9th of February. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 10: “So I prophesied as He commanded me; 
and the breath came into them, &c.” 

Thou Kindred-Blood lift up thyself, The King’s own 
power bestirs itself. 

For the 10th ditto. 

Jer. xxiii. 23: “Am I not a God at hand?” 

Oh then revoke, How easy His yoke; And how e’en His 
rod, Proves to you the faith and the mercy of God. 
For the 11th ditto. 
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Zach. ix 8: “And I will encamp about mine house.’ 
Now then, thou Eye! Which in sleepless waking, For our 
making. What seems Thee least, supply, Watch o’er 
all our undertaking. 


AUTHENTIC 
ACCOUNT, &C. 


On the 7th of February the Syndic of the Convention 
journeyed towards Oley, and, after his arrival here re- 
ported to what had been entrusted and in part committed 
to him and Henry Antes on the way, which the Conven- 
tion took into consideration. 

Upon his arrival on the 9th at Baumann’s house, there 
were delivered to him two documents from the Brethren 
of Ephrata, which were to be read on the following day. 

On the 10th the Convention was opened with an hum- 
ble prayer to the Saviour, and He appeared among us. 
First the Minutes of the preceding Conference were read; 
then testimony was given by the Brethren of Ephrata, 
calculated to elucidate their doctrine on Matrimony: The 
Brethren from Bethlehem declared that they, even if 
there was need for a written report on their behalf, 
nevertheless would first refer the matter to the coming 
Synod, but could not promise, 

1. Because they do as yet not embody a formal con- 
gregation. 

2. Nor have they submitted a copy of their doctrine, 
and 

3. Besides all this, they could do nothing without the 
Lord’s will, Whom they sought to follow, even if they 
should render a declaration. 

The matter indeed was discussed pro and con, because 
of new phases of the questhion, but the case of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren’s side was not as well established by a 
single reference to the sacramental blessing of holy mat- 
rimony, as by an evangelical sermon addressed to God’s 
children against all carnal lust, in this manner of godly 
living on this earth, to which declaration the entire con- 
vention added their Amen, and the Brethren from 
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Ephrata, who did the same, testified at the same time in 
the name of the constitutional provision in Kedar and 
Zion, concerning which Gottlieb H.— made some im- 
portant remarks, which have since been approved by 
Zion. 

Inasmuch as the Syndic desired to read the testimony 
of the Ephratense (Brethren) concerning Baptism at 
the second meeting, reference was made to certain things 
pertaining to them, left over from the forenoon session, 
which created some stir. A brother from Ephrata, how- 
ever, referred us to the Vth Article of the former Con- 
vention, and we followed him, but found ourselves for a 
long time somewhat handicapped. 

A Quakeress-teacher asked for a hearing before the 
Convention, and her respectful wishes were granted. 
She spoke only true and reasonable words, and since we 
all looked for consolation, she became a veritable Anna; 
she spoke of Him (Luke II) who was simultaneously 
Creator, Redeemer, Lord and Servant, as she said. We 
felt a peace during her brief address, and after she with- 
drew with feminine humility and modesty, we were 
again in a position to continue. 

Therefore the Syndic read the testimony of holy Bap- 
tism of the Brethren from Ephrata, which, according to 
their Constitution, remained entirely uncriticized, ac- 
cording to No. IV of the first Conference. 

Yet, at this opportunity, something concerning cere- 
monies was said, inasmuch as these do not alter the 
essence, if their choice might not be left to each denomi- 
nation, according to the ancient saying: discrepantia 
ieninit non facit discrepantiam ecclesiae, the difference 
of fastings makes no difference in the church; so they 
always made the worship rational. 

Other proceedings of the forenoon were that, with the 
opportunity of the German newspaper, after 2 universal 
investigation, the II and III Resolutions were drawn up. 

The Brethren from Ephrata declared, as they desired 
it to happen, with accompanying reasons, that the ap- 
pointed Conference in Conestoga should for this time be 
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held elsewhere, which the Convention, after repeated 
courteous offers, to let it stand according to first adjourn- 
ment, finally accepted, because of important reasons, and, 
according to the best judgment of the Syndic and most 
of the members, meanwhile to transfer it to German- 
town. 

And inasmuch as there prevailed a general opinion, 
that the Article concerning deputies in the first Confer- 
ence was drawn up for the best interests of the denomi- 
nations and not for our sakes, this was henceforth left un- 
tramelled as to united customs and was optional with 
each separate denomination. 

At the same time, to prevent excess of immature and 
unreliable Conference-members, pro interim the Vtit 
Resolution was unanimously drawn up. 

The sorrow over tares, which the enemy was sowing 
among a certain class of wild men (Indians), as to cer- 
tain doctrines, gave occasion first for the VIth Resolu- 
tion; later it was greatly ameliorated because of an un- 
forseen joy; for as various, rude Indians came from the 
Schuylkill to visit three real Indians with their teacher in 
Oley, who had journeyed hither from Esopus, when these 
our Indian brethren began to preach the merits of Jesus 
to their natives who remained all night with them with 
such spiritual power, and with such many-houred per- 
sistence, that Indians and white were surprised at it, and 
though we might have been thought innocent to forbid 
them the water (baptism), when it was decided to bap- 
tize them in the Name of the Lord. 

The Saviour bestowed yet another joy upon our Con- 
ference: We found Oley visited by the Saviour, and it 
knew its time. They had reported the matter in a cor- 
dial writing to the Brethren at Bethlehem, and had be- 
sought the continuation of this teacher whom the Lord 
had used among them. These Brethren laid the matter 
before the Convention of all the churches, and it was 
granted according to the VIIth Resolution. 

These were about the proceedings of the first day. The 
next day opened with a long private Conference, in which 
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the Syndic recommended confidence towards certain per- 
sons, when they appeared as totally wrong; and to lay 
suspicion towards certain persons, whom he found stood 
with all in perfect accord; to give the varying opinions 
their brotherly sympathy and best remedy, after which 
the third session began. Such a wonderful, godly, spirit- 
ual commotion as followed few of all present could 
recollect. 

Immediately after this there was brought forth by 
certain persons, who had not been present, an accusa- 
tion against the Syndic, which was of so important a na- 
ture because of its consequences,' that he was obliged 
to entreat the Convention to excuse him from the further 
activities of his office, for this time, and for the highest 
good of all, to transfer these duties to another, and since 
there was no one to relieve him, and also since no one de- 
clared himself as unpartisan, the direction of the entire 
Convention was committed to a Brother of the Scottish 
Church, who though he understood very little German, 
yet in reliance upon the promises of Jesus, undertook it 
for so long a time as was deemed necessary. 

The same made a non-German, but unctuous address 
upon “the secret enemies lurking about Jerusalem,” how 
the Anti-Christ hides behind them, and how he through 
them shoots his arrows; how they are of the Babel kind, 
not to let themselves be deterred by any divine wonder, 
but when the deluge had gone fifty ells higher than the 
mountains, blamed it (the race destruction) upon the 
fact that then they had no house which was one hundred 
ells higher, and thought they would be wiser in the fu- 
ture. He proposed to the Convention to think of ways 
how one might forbid entrance and bar all doors against 
these secret enemies of the building, and the Anti-Christ. 
hiding behind them.” He also gave several propositions, 
out of which followed not only a completely unanimous 
discourse, but also several blessed common decrees. 

After the Scottish Brother had closed his address it 
was apparent that he had finished, and the new teacher 


1 And contained in VIIIth Rule, p. 27. 
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of Oley, as the next likely person was besought, since the 
Convention was held there, to carry on the office of Syndic 
to the close of this Convention, who then accepted it, and 
found it proper to call for the reading of the complete 
deduction of the prophetic office, which had been settled 
upon early yestermorn as the IIIrd Article, but had been 
hitherto kept back. This was a token of the reasons why 
the teachers from Herrnhut could absolutely not join 
themselves wholly anywhere, nor could they ever wholly 
exclude themselves, where there were souls whom Jesus 
loved; hence they serve everywhere, but never could join 
with the sects. They were under certain circumstances, 
committed to a baptism, which the preceding Syndic of 
this Convention had once to administer to a certain sis- 
ter from among the Mennonites in Holland, in the pres- 
ence of many from her region and was deemed to the 
present time absolutely useful to know. With this a be- 
ginning was made (not without the opposite presenta- 
tion of the former Syndic, which was decided by lot) ; 
but since the time was already far spent discussion was 
confined to the first part, which had been read in the fore- 
noon, and slightly discussed, which was approved by all 
present, and became the occasion of several resolutions. 
With this the third session came to a close, and the 
brethren from Ephrata were then dismissed in love and 
peace—on account of the Sabbath (question). But they 
yet held a private Conference with to-day’s Syndic and 
Henry Antes, from which resulted XVth Resolution. 

In the afternoon at 4 o’clock Andreas E.—, formerly 
Elder of the Brethren in Wetterau and Holland, now dea- 
con in Oley; Christian Henry R—, missionary to the 
heathen in Stiffing, between Esopus and Albany; Godlove 
B—, appointed missionary to the Six Nations, and Chris- 
topher P—, an Evangelical Candidate of Theology from 
Leipzig, and future preacher about Philadelphia, were 
ordained to the priesthood by the Moravian Brother- 
bishop David Nitschmann, Brother Ludwig, a Tiibingen 
theologian, and Brother Antonias S—, formerly worker 
among the Indians in Yrene, and Elders from the Mo- 
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ravian colony in Georgia and South Carolina. At the 
same time there was sung: 


“Most worthy Spirit, who the Church maintains 
And all her servants Himself ordains,” &e. 


Hereafter we went to the baptism of the three breth- 
ren from among the heathen, and when the Syndic of 
the former Convention saw an unexpected crowd of peo- 
ple present, and feared there might ensue by this cere- 
mony which was attended innocently and cordially by 
the Baptist brethren some kind of a prejudice against 
their mode of baptism, he informed the people that va- 
lidity did not depend upon the outer mode of the act, since 
our brethren themselves in some places had immersed; 
but that this brother, who had been a missionary to the 
heathen, had decided, for weighty reasons, to pour out 
over them the love of GoD through the water and blood 
of JESUS CHRIST, and also the HOLY GHOST, whom all 
should receive who believed on Jesus: whereupon Brother 
Christian Henry Rauch preached to the people upon the 
text: “Thou art worthy to open the book for thou hast 
been slain,” &c. After his discourse there was sung: 


“O world! look here wpon thy life’ and among the words: 
“Now I can not render much” the three Indians came 
forth in their shirts and coverlets, when Christian Henry 
addressed them in broken language, and during the 
words: 


Now it is finished; 
We accept them. 

He rules, who is called 
The Father, &c., &c. 


the coverlet was removed from them, they knelt about 
the water, and Brother Christian Henry poured it over 
each one three times, and said: Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, and the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, with Jesus’ death; then we laid 
hands upon them and sang: 


The bloody sweat, which hotly flowed down from Thee, 
to moist the earth,” &c., &e. 


When they were taken back, with great joy in their 
dwelling, the Synod was continued and was largely oc- 
cupied with the appended Resolutions. 

It was decided from henceforth wholly to abandon 
Georgia, in order not to be intruding upon the way of 
other servants; and the souls which the Lord has here 
bequeathed to us, to be cared for in some other way; on 
the other hand henceforth to begin visits among several 
other Indian tribes. The entire Convention promised to 
wait patiently where and how far the Lord might bless 
the work. Following this the Resolutions of Conference 
were adopted as they follow each other from No. XVII to 
XXI. 

Finally after all had been completed the proposition 
was made, what we all desired, that these days would not 
be terminated by night, that as long as God’s eye watched, 
so long as Jesus remained Lord, every day should be 
more glorious, and which came to pass in one hour in the 
following manner: 

Out of fifty well-known and mostly present Christian 
members, whose names had been written on so many 
tickets, thirty were chosen by lot by a representative of 
the country’s government then present, because one 
could not secure a child for this; from among these thirty 
John Bertolet drew by lot twenty; of these twenty, ten; 
and of these ten, five; from these five the spirit of the 
Convention found it well to select three, and to let the re- 
maining two retire, who were brethren from Bethlehem. 
These three children of God, one a Baptist, one a brother 
from Ephrata, and one from Bethlehem, were named by 
the entire Convention as Trustees of Synod, and to them 
was committed the selection before the face of Jesus 
Christ, of two judicious children of God from this 
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country, whether there were now present among us, or 
not, and after having done this according to their best 
conscience, then yet pray the Lord, if He sanction the 
selection; and if otherwise, then to repeat this so often 
till their choice was sanctioned. Then they should ac- 
quaint these two with whom Jesus would walk, with the 
situation of His entire field in Pennsylvania in such a 
way and manner that they would never let it happen as 
long as they lived, that the united children of God should 
again be separated, nor that out of this Convention there 
should come to be a new sect-fabric without spirit, but 
this bond they should securely maintain with the daily 
help of our dear ever-present Head. These should be 
known to each other, but to no one else, unless the 
country’s government,—the maid-servant of God,— 
should desire to know who they were; to them they 
should reveal themselves, in the confidence and faith in 
God, before a responsible committee. As soon as they 
shall have become known, not by suspicion or irresponsi- 
ble reports, but in fact, their commission shall terminate, 
and in like or similar manner, two others from among 
our entire body, shall be sleected, and so forth forever, 
as long as there yet remained three children of God in the 
country concerning whom there was any knowledge. 
These Trustees were then presented to the entire Con- 
vention, who blessed them with joy. Anton committed 
himself and them to the LAMB; while Henry Antes sang 
with universal emotion: “Oh! bless what they may do, 
&c.” We then gave each other the kiss of peace, kept a 
blessed love-feast, and finally closed with the Installation 
of the hitherto worker in Georgia, Brother John Hagen, 
as missionary among certain Indians, the three newly- 
chosen servants of the Lord officiating. Andreas Frey 
prayed for him, and during the installation the congre- 
gation sang: 
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“Go, show the fruits of Jesus, 
How He, from sin, to release us, 
Once on the cross had died; 
Bear, Oh! thou cross’ prey, 
O’er country’s breadth away 
Christ’s death—way publish wide.” 


The Syndic hastened yet the same day to Tulpehocken, 
where the Lutheran deacons had besought him to preach 
in their church. He explained to them the second Arti- 
cle, namely of Lutheran doctrine. He proved part after 
part, with the Scriptures, that it was true; but dissuaded 
all who as yet did not believe, by virtue of the astonishing 
sect-confusion of the country, to rather believe some- 
thing else, until the Holy Spirit Himself should picture 
Jesus before their eyes, and indeed as crucified, and had 
showed them the prints of the nails, and at the same time 
they had laid their fingers in the nail-prints, and laid 
their hands in His side, which, as it could happen, and 
happened to himself, he clearly portrayed. 

The same and the following day the Father (Prior) 
of Zion, who from thence came to the Syndic at Tulpe- 
hocken, explained the Brotherhood’s final conclusion of 
what had been transacted at the recent Conference. He 
read to him the Article concerning deputies, which he 
found all too mild, but since we were satisfied with the 
withdrawal of the brethren, it could not, according to 
page 30. Sec. 16, be altered. In general the Syndic ex- 
plained to him, that not only since the Moravian Brethren 
were indebted to all, but also that the Conference could 
and should consist of all souls who knew and sought 
Jesus, no denomination, which either had a true founda- 
tion, or was itself united, or only in its project was hon- 
est, had anything else to expect from us than love and 
helpfulness, all of which Onesimus received lovingly, and 
not only expressed his displeasure that aught had inter- 
fered with the holding of the session of the Conference in 
Conestoga, but also expressed himself strongly how he 
would endeavor at home to have everything remain in 
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the hands of the Lord our God, and that we, with united 
hand, as instruments who could love and bear each other, 
might in the future negotiate, as only since this last Con- 
ference one had or desired proof of what mind Ephrata 
was, since they stood immovably by the principles of the 
first Conference. 

Hereafter the Syndic journeyed to Oley, where a Con- 
ference was held concerning the congregation, and after 
preaching in New Hanover, travelled to Frederick town- 
ship, explained the Relation and Resolutions to those 
named by Conference, and from thence to Holstein’s 
home to look up once more discreet deputies. When this 
was accomplished he journeyed over Skippach, where the 
Mennonites also desired a sermon, then back to German- 
town and Philadelphia. 


UNANIMOUS JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


I. The Brethren of Bethlehem were requested to pre- 
sent their views on matrimony publicly and in such a 
way as to be available as soon as they have become an 
orderly congregation, so recognized by Synod. 

II. Inasmuch as there appear in the XVIIIth issue of 
the German newspapers, two important representations 
concerning us, viz: 1. Each party brought to Confer- 
ence its own special purpose; 2. It will not be able to 
stand; for so have we both maturely pondered it before 
the Lord, and each and every one present have so ex- 
pressed themselves that they sought nor desired aught 
else, than what is contained in the first Conference-pro- 
positions and shall remain so for all time to come. To 
which the congregation out of Zion has since most em- 
phatically conformed, and absolutely disapproved, if 
these rules shall, for good or bad reasons, be violated by 
any future Conference. 

III. The first General Conference will remain the un- 
changeable model for all future ones; at the same time 
each preceding to the succeeding, except there should be 
changed one or another special action by the latter by 
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means of new, explicit resolutions, jointly altered, which 
however, does not take place in the first session (held in 
Jesus’ Name). 

IV. Inasmuch as threefold notices had been sent to 
each and all German Religious, in order that they might 
send suitable deputies to this. Convention, but now has 
been discovered by all of us, that not a single German 
Church in Pennsylvania is in a state to send valid depu- 
ties to Conference, therefore to such as have hitherto ap- 
peared among us shall their validity be maintained and 
acknowledged to date, and to such as have not lacked 
faithfully and diligently to support this our desire, and 
promote it, this liberty shall be newly tendered; more- 
over the entire Convention is of one mind, that each Re- 
ligion (denomination), shall have the privilege to select 
whomsoever they want to send as delegates, and when it 
occurs to treat such a case according to No. 1, p. 11; but 
a future deputy—and before this resolution shall again 
be jointly altered—shall have no other right among us, 
than all other individual teachers and children of God, in 
our Convention, their own unencroached, to whatever 
profit they might find it more advantageous, rather to ap- 
pear by means of deputies than as voluntaries, since, ac- 
cording to p. 9 and 10 No. I we do not usurp the privileges 
of one single right in the bosom of a special family cir- 
cle. 

V. In order that we may not lose aught of our simple, 
heart-to-heart discussions by too many meddling, unruly 
and unsettled persons, there shall no one be allowed to 
come into Conference, except the customary members, 
unless he is thoroughly known by the Syndic, or holds a 
credential either from the congregation of Oley, or from 
Kalkléser in Conestoga, or from Stiefel in Falckner 
Swamp, or from Abraham Du Bois in Great Swamp, or 
from Pechtel in Germantown, or from Conrad Weiser in 
Tulpehocken, or from Merckel in Skippach, or from 
Pyrlaeus in Philadelphia, or from George Frederick in 
Upper Falckner Swamp, or from Nitschmann and Sey- 
bold in the Forks, who shall with others take counsel 
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about the same, that he may at least be present without 
harm to himself. Since all people in the country get to 
read what the Saviour is working among us, there is in 
this resolution no unfairness whatever; for what does it 
profit for unreasonable or untrained persons to get all 
manner of pro and con debates into their heads, where 
nothing remains but the end which the Saviour makes. 
Nevertheless, since the wondrous ways of the Saviour 
may be important and salutary to many an attentive na- 
ture, there is provision made for such persons in this 
ruling, in order that they may not be deprived from such 
a blessing. 

VI. One should seek everywhere, especially in the 
conversion of the heathen, to lead souls from error to the 
arms of the Saviour, then the Holy Spirit will come and 
lead the reclaimed lambs of Jesus into all truth; only 
then has the time come to talk to them of principles 
(doctrines): For who cannot be convinced of man’s 
misery, will not desire to come to Jesus, and whosoever 
does not desire to come to Jesus, to him all doctrines are 
what a sharp stick is to an unmanagable child. 

VII. Upon the past request of the Oley country, An- 
drew Eschenbach will continue his apostolic office of 
teaching among them so long until he leave them sup- 
plied with another teacher, by them and us approved: We 
bless him in the name of the Lord. 

VIII. It has been recommended to the Oley congre- 
gation that they build a meeting house, which they have 
resolved to do. 

IX. After the Brethren from Bethlehem had an- 
nounced their anticipation of erecting a congregation of 
the Lord there and in the region of Nazareth it was 
promised by the Synod then to visit, to prove them, and 
to rejoice themselves together. 

X. In order to prevent future fanaticisms in this 
country no new congregation shall be recognized by us, 
unless it originated through the preaching of regenera- 
tion and the forgiveness of sin and is composed of par- 
doned, humble sinners, who later organized for the praise 
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of Jesus’ sufferings. If such a one appears before us, in 
order to be recognized by us, then the Congregation of 
Jesus in the spirit will visit it, examine it, and after ap- 
proval receive it in a sisterly spirit. 

XI. One shall not let all God’s children be lost out of 
a Religion (denomination) until it has completely fallen 
into decay. 

XII. Weare of the fervent opinion that certain divine 
truths and ordinances which fall into disuse, the same 
time are not without divine appointment, and fundamen- 
tal understanding as to time and circumstances, may 
again be set up. Duke Elger of Hohenstein preached the 
LAMB OF GOD in the XIIth century, in the time of the holy 
Elizabeth, quite as purely as Luther; and many indi- 
vidual servants of Jesus after him have done the same; 
but they remained but single witnesses, and did not suc- 
ceed with their testimony. And as one is cursed who 
does the Lord’s work idly, so unblest likewise does an un- 
wise servant act who hastens to the Lord’s work without 
due preparation. For when follows what must follow, 
the matter will adjust itself; and then a written ticket 
of the olden time, wherein a private confession was pre- 
served, had its blessing, use and honor; and a printed 
book, which with its untimely haste appeared twenty 
years too soon, and hence not received by any one with 
probity, because at the time it only confused consciences, 
has already been turned to waste paper. 

XIII. Brother Ludwig has complained to us bitterly 
that he missed Europe; for there he took cognizance of a 
sympathy among all the baptized, and that when he 
preached Jesus he found everywhere hearts of flesh; but 
here, except the children of God whom he found as 
everywhere, he found nothing except either phantasies, 
or proud holy ones, or else rude scorners, which makes 
his preaching of the Gospel exceedingly heavy. We have 
not only not denied it and unanimously consented, but 
also have sought for the cause, and it moved us all to in- 
ner sympathetic ejaculations. May the LAMB hear the 
prayer, with which we closed our first session. 
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XIV. Inasmuch as our just-named Brother Ludwig, 
who as is known to all, represents himself as a servant of 
God of the Lutheran Religion, appeared at our Confer- 
ence in this capacity, and not only in Skippach, in Falck- 
ner-Swamp and Tulpehocken publicly carried on the 
fundamental doctrines of this Religion, but in Philadel- 
phia in an orderly and sincere manner serves the Luth- 
eran churches—although, since according to his affilia- 
tion he is a member of the Moravian-Brethren Church, 
which according to all ancient and modern church-his- 
torians is recognized as mother of both Protestant re- 
ligions, and also preached with all his heart in all Re- 
formed churches, who accept the basic doctrines of the 
Berne Synod,—he has, in order to overcome the offense 
which some have taken at this, declared before us: 

1. He admires and honors Jeremiah, who, when his 
people moved to Egypt, contrary to his will and despite 
his threats, followed his people. The views of Moses and 
Paul concerning their kin are equally important to him. 

2. Whoever in the meanwhile should follow Paul in 
the Separation, would know that he followed his Lord 
JESUS, lived and died in his Religion, and until her walls 
fell in, in which he had no call to stretch out his hand, he 
would not move out. 

3. The Lutheran Religion in practice may be as bad, 
but not worse, than all others of its kind, but in doctrine 
is marked as divine before all others, and with her sword 
he would battle as long as he had to lead in the battles of 
the Lord. 

4. Since his Moravian heritage protected him against 
many common practices which oppose his conscience, he 
employs this liberty, without, however, judging any ser- 
vant of the Lord, who may not enjoy this liberty. 

5. But whosoever has aught to pick and criticize in 
him, will find him by the grace of Jesus willing and edi- 
fying, according to the declaration which is found in 
XIXth part of the German newspapers, (by him) asked 
to be inserted. 
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This is his declaration, which we grant him from every 
side. 

XV. Since the Brethren from Ephrata could neither 
arrive at their own nor any other known conclusion con- 
cerning the Sabbath,—though it is a concern of our entire 
Convention, that this respectable practice of the Church 
may not appear to have been violated before the Law, 
although we have seen as yet no divine hint for its uni- 
versal establishment—we have not only given precedence 
to all others of this their case, and devoted the entire first 
day of Conference to it, but were willing also to have 
happen, that the above-named Brethren should take their 
departure towards evening of the second day. 

XVI. Notwithstanding the fact that not only the Bap- 
tist-minded Brethren insist upon the ceremony of im- 
mersion, but also the Brethren from Bethlehem, could so 
administer holy baptism (whose adults were first so ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of Jesus),? yet the Saviour for 
this time ordered by lot, that his love should be poured 
out upon the three savages (Indian Brethren) from 
Albany, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who already on the 
preceding day, as we all observed, were possessed of his 
Sprit. “He came not with water alone, but with water 
and blood.” I John V. 

XVII. We have frequently been oppressed with un- 
looked for visits in our Conference; we fear nothing but 
the indiscretion, which causes a misunderstanding, which 
may be actually innocent, yet just as harmful. Malice 
and super-prudence will not hurt us in the least. But 
since it cannot be denied that occasionally persons of 
unfriendly disposition encourage us, it would yet be bet- 
ter if they would oppose us publicly, they should not have 
occasion to complain over the reception; but if they have 
not the heart to contradict us in our presence, they should 


2 The Latin Church has elsewhere almost universal practices in 
Baptism; although the Ondoyiren, which occasionally comes up in 
the Catholic Religion, is nothing else but Immersion. In the Greek 
(Church) they are exceedingly strict in many ceremonies, but just 
in the ceremony of baptism so liberal here and there, that a child 
who is born at Christmas, is baptized differently from all who are 
born the rest of the year. 
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have more conscience (than to do so) in our absence; that 
is, they should keep silence about what they have neither 
honor nor right to speak. 

XVIII. Inasmuch as all manner of false reports have 
been circulated about certain members of our Synodic 
Communion, as to what they should have reported against 
the convention of the Mennonites in the last meeting, 
this congregation shall not only be besought specifically 
through deputies, but also publicly in the report, to at- 
tend the next Convention by means of orderly, judicious 
persons, sufficiently fully empowered for this single mat- 
ter, either to attend the entire session or at least iong 
enough until their affair with the Syndic can be clearly 
adjusted, either, as he would prefer, in the presence of 
every one, or at least in the presence of all who are dele- 
gated to said Conference, by them understood, and able 
to be testified to by the entire Convention, at which time 
they shall have liberty to make known how they expect to 
be related with us in the future, after which one can 
decide as to their preference. 

XIX. If those out of Selisia, who are called Schwenk- 
felders, have any complaints to make against our Brother 
Ludwig, the entire Convention herewith endeavors, for 
mediation of much favorable and adverse talk, and many 
an offense, to bring the matter before the Convention of 
the Evangelical Religions in Germantown, which will be 
held there on the 10th of March. He is in duty bound 
and willing before the investigation to forgive, without 
retreating a step in the matter; but also for justification 
before us. 

XX. Since the division into chapters and verses of 
the New Testament, made by a learned author in a jour- 
ney somewhere between Venice and Basel, for conveni- 
ence of reference, here and there evidently completed 
hastily, it was found well to give brotherly advice to our 
friends in Pennsylvania, who long for the food of the 
Holy Scriptures, to read the Holy Scriptures after the 
sense of the subject and context, and not according to the 
division into chapters and verses, lest their understand- 
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ing of the same, might surely rest, not only upon human, 
but even also upon erring ground. As to the rest it is 
even so unsafe to improve, for it might not succeed again, 
and for reference and local memory it is sufficient. 

XXI. The order in which the Books of the New Tes- 
tament follow each other chronologically should be ob- 
served with much profit in the printing of a New Testa- 
ment; for so one truth explains another the more natur- 
ally and simply. It would also be good that such words, 
from which whole doctrines are derived, as for instance 
the word Autos-ego, I myself, I alone, I, if it depends on 
me, in the 7th of Romans, and Is. IX, where unto us a 
child is born is called THE MIGHTY GOD, were carefully 
put into German. 

XXII. We have—as many who have attended the 
former Conference have evidently perceived—been 
constantly growing more confident and cordial to- 
wards each other,—and the Saviour is so merciful to- 
wards us, although we consist of entirely different and 
opposite sects, that we recognize, feel, and are able to 
overcome, even the commonly human rudeness of assert- 
ing one’s rights, even after this had previously appeared. 
We have noticed in this third Conference, that the 
Saviour does among us in short what He pleases, even 
though it opposed all expectation. He is very nigh unto 
us, takes upon Himself our infirmity, and bears it away. 

XXII. Concerning the entirely holy purpose of this 
Convention, this congregation of the Lord shall in the 
person of several deputies, make brief and correct re- 
ports, as well to the honorable Proprietor and his honor- 
able provincial-governor, as the general representatives 
of Pennsylvania, and to avoid all suspicion undesirable 
to a congregation of God, shall humbly entreat the one 
and the other worthiness to send us each time one of their 
own entrusted persons, whom we might or might not 
know, as seems pleasing to these dignitaries, that they 
may hear and see how we conduct ourselves with refer- 
ence to another’s property, the becoming liberty of the 
country, and the holy obedience towards the government. 
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XXIV. Since the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, has so 
graciously descended upon this present Conference, that 
it became impossible to register in an orderly and legal 
manner, nor is this necessary, inasmuch as we cannot 
expect of any one here present, to deny aught that is here 
recorded, we have all agreed to seal this here originated 
congregation of God in the Spirit in Penfsylvania until 
the day of Jesus Christ. [See page 48]. 


NOTE. 


The witnesses were already named, who should and 
would subscribe to the Proceedings of this Conference; 
but since, on account of the importance of the widely dis- 
cussed and finally abbreviated Resolutions, the Syndic 
apprehended a scruple among scruple-loving persons, as 
in this style of writing persons not especially practiced 
might not understand or keep all such words; he there- 
fore requested to let him alone this time testify the 
TRUTH, that everything was translated and unani- 
mously resolved, as above recorded. 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS. 


1. He prefered to be as nearly literal as possible, 
though a free translation would have removed the com- 
plexity of many of the Author’s involved sentences. 

2. It is interesting to find the Author of this “Report” 
(Count Zinzendorf, “the Syndic”) more charitable to- 
wards his opponents and thus more flattering to himself 
than the counter reports of those delegates who withdrew 
from the Conference at the close of the second day, might 
warrant. While he speaks of a harmonious leave-taking, 
the chronicler of the Ephrata Sabbatarians accuses the 
Syndic of arrogance and self-willed dominance, whom 
they forsook in disgust. The “Chronicon Ephratense” 
states that Zinzendorf not only politely vacated the Presi- 
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dent’s Chair, as stated by him, at the rise of certain oppo- 
sition to him, for fear of offense, but that he was deposed 
from his office. To be exact we quote from page 151 of 
the above-named volume: “Anno 1742 still another Con- 
ference was held in Oley, at which four Brethren of the 
Ephrata congregation appeared; for the Solitary Breth- 
ren were so suspicious of the thing, that they did not 
want to have anything to do with it.....The Ordinarius 
(Zinzendorf) because so violent after this, that he was 
deposed from his office, and a Scotchman was installed in 
his place; and thus the conference ended to the disgust of 
all present.” 

Womelsdorf, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


(From the October 1925 Quarterlies). 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 
WORLD MENDING. 


The distinguished L. P. Jacks speaks on this subject as 
follows in The Yale Review: 

For our own part we have long striven to make our ac- 
count with what seems an obvious and ineluctable truth, 
namely this: that to the end of man’s stormy pilgrimage 
on this planet the “world” will remain, as it has been 
from the beginning, a highly dangerous and difficult place 
to live in. The Higher Powers that ordered man’s des- 
tiny put him into a dangerous “world,” and they will keep 
him there to the end. We have abandoned the hope, fer- 
vently entertained in our youth, that by due solution of 
“world problems” the “world” would one day be changed 
from difficult to easy, from dangerous to safe; and it is 
only when cowardice overcomes us (alas, not infre- 
quently) that we wish it otherwise. For the Higher Pow- 
ers in ordaining this dangerous existence for man did not 
forget to equip him with the qualities (now greatly weak- 
ened by his follies) that are needed for facing it. 


TITHING. 


In the Expositor the Rev. Gervaise Roughton, pastor 
of Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, relates the workings of a 
tithing system. 

We are located right in the downtown section of Cin- 
cinnati. Our members are of the poorer class, very few 
of our people owning their own homes. We have practi- 
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cally no members who are what could be called rich. 
Most of our people are working people, working for a 
modest wage. But they believe in the tithe plan and they 
have taken a church that was in debt and made it a suc- 
cessful church. 

The money that we take in is divided as follows: for 
current expenses, 4214 per cent; and for church better- 
ment the balance of 15 per cent. Every bill that we con- 
tract is paid at maturity. My own salary is paid weekly 
on a Monday morning. We have no debts and haven’t 
had any for thirty years. We operate with a balance. 

Just what is the net result of this tithing plan? The 
big thing is that it allows the pastor to devote his entire 
time to the service of the Lord instead of making him a 
mere money collector. I never make any money appeals. 
We never allow any business in the form of buying and 
selling to go on in the church. No oyster suppers, straw- 
berry festivals and bazaars are held here. We have con- 
certs and such things to be sure, but they are free. If 
people want to make an offering that is their business, 
but we don’t sell tickets. That isn’t the Lord’s work and 
we are strictly in business with the Lord. People come 
to Wesley to learn to know the Lord, to meet Him and to 
commune with Him. They do not come to be sold any- 
thing. To the tithers everything is free as far as mem- 
bership in the various organizations. Our treasurer 
pays their dues quarterly in all of the church organiza- 
tions of which they are members. 

No one can go into a grocery store and pay just what 
he feels like for the things that he needs. No one can go 
into a butcher shop and pay just what he feels like for 
the things that he needs. No one can buy an automobile 
and pay just what he feeels like for it. Why, then, 
should they be able to go to God’s house and give just 
what they feel like, when we have God’s own words for it 
that a tithe belongs to him? There isn’t any answer to 
that question and that is why we use the tithe plan. Any 
other system I believe is “unfaithing” the church. And 
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I do not want to be a party to the “unfaithing” of the 
Lord’s house. 


THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE. 


Dr. Ainslee, in his Christian Union Quarterly gives the 
following estimate of the great Conference. 

But the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work was a great gathering. It is well to find out where 
the Church is; in fact, it is essential to have this knowl- 
edge if we would discover the paths of advancement. The 
Conference was one of those beginnings that characterize 
these times with the hope of a better world. Two words 
have been left us as interpretative of its character. The 
first is the word “understanding,” which was used by the 
Crown Prince in his address at the closing session, when 
he said, “We have come to an understanding.” The sec- 
ond is the word “crusade,” which was used by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, that we must crusade for the life 
and work of the Church. 

There was much good thinking done, touching the 
social, moral, economic, industrial, educational, interna- 
tional, and co-operative problems. Doors were opened 
in which prophets will stand. The Continuation Com- 
mittee will carry forward the work of study, conference, 
diligent application of the teachings of Christ to the 
needs of an aching world. A great and good work has 
been started that has in it vast possibilities. 

Too much cannot be said for the skill and fidelity with 
which the Archbishop of Upsala developed the idea of 
Life and Work and carried it through so splendidly. His 
staff of helpers are to be heartily praised. Co-operation, 
unity, brotherhood will have intensified meanings as we 
think of the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work. We will see more and more the possibilities in 
each other of growth toward God. A lamp has been 
lighted and we shall go forward in its light to the glory 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 











THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
ISLAM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Dr. Zwemer, the apostle to Islam, writes in the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions of the great choice now pend- 
ing in South Africa. 

What religion? That is the question which the white 
population must decide so far as the Union is concerned. 
The point for them is simply whether Christianity or 
Mohammedanism shall form the basis of civilization in 
this country. They will not hesitate, we believe, to de- 
clare their choice. It will be for Christianity, and the 
benefits which will follow for the black races. And having 
chosen they cannot leave the missionaries to fight their 
battle without help. It is a national and not merely sec- 
tarian work which the missionaries are doing, and for 
that reason they must have public support. 

The Moslems of South Africa are accessible and live in 
the midst of Christian communities. They are ap- 
proachable and responsive to kindness in a remarkable 
degree. Many of them are strangers in a strange land 
and hungry for friendship. All of them have felt the 
galling yoke of race prejudice and race hatreds but they 
realize that this is not the spirit of Christianity, for 
Christ knows no “colour bar.” To win the Moslems to 
His allegiance would be a long step forward in the solu- 
tion of the black and white problem of South Africa. 


THE CHURCH IN CHINA. 


The International Review of Missions speaks with 
deep concern of the crisis of Christianity in China. Henry 
T. Hodgkin discusses the conflict between nationalism 
and foreign religious influence. 

What decisions will the Church in China come to if left 
to itself, or rather if allowed to take as much or as little 
as it likes of foreign advice? How will it deal with the 
problem of denominationalism, with modernism and 
fundamentalism, with creeds, with the family problem, 
with these pressing political questions? Will it maintain 
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its spiritual vigour and give its spiritual message without 
loss of power while also speaking out strongly on great 
national issues? One of the most trusted Chinese lead- 
ers criticised a draft prepared for publication in this 
crisis on the ground that it failed to stress the spiritual 
side. He maintained that the situation would “reveal 
what we are, where our heart really is, what we truly 
stand for, what we work and pray for.” “I have a very 
deep conviction,” he added, “that the Christian Church in 
China is called upon to show what Christ really means to 
the world. We ought to be absolutely loyal to God and 
Christ.” 


SYNCRETIC RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 


The Journal of Religion presents an interesting study 
by Paul De Witt Twinem on the above subject. The 
ancient empire is passing through a season of religious 
eclecticism such as the old Roman Empire experienced at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

This modern syncretic movement is no doubt to be ex- 
plained like the modern Renaissance movement, by the 
mingling of Eastern and Western civilizations. There is 
a sense of the insufficiency of any one of the old religions, 
an unwillingness to surrender any, and hence an attempt 
to cling to all. There is no doubt a subconscious sense of 
the growing victory of the Christian Church; hence an 
adoption of its Lord, and imitations, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of some of its ideas and methods. Some of the 
people are like those in Athens who were fascinated by 
“every new thing,” including Christianity, but too con- 
servative to surrender the old. 

Nor is this the first syncretic age in the East. While 
it is true that all of the societies described in this article 
have arisen since the begnning of the new Chinese Re- 
public in 1911, yet there were eclectic societies previously. 
But they were secret societies, were predominantly Budd- 
histic and did not consciously embody Christian elements 
It is a well-known fact that there has been for centuries 
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no line of demarcation between Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism, Taoism, and the popular and state religions of 
China; and that it has been quite common to have men 
and gods representing all religions present at funerals. 


BUDDHISTIC SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The Harvard Theological Review in an article by 
James T. Addison on “Religious Life in Japan,” speaks 
of the imitation of Christianity in the matter of Sunday 
Schools. 

As a part of this evangelistic work rather than of the 
educational system we may view the numerous Buddhist 
Sunday Schools. The Nishi Hongwanji sect claims to 
have about 2000 Sunday Schools with nearly 400,000 pu- 
pils; and while there is no reason to believe that these 
figures are accurate in a Western sense, they indicate at 
least a remarkable growth of this form of religious edu- 
cation. And at least three of the other sects are almost 
equally active in the attempt to reach and hold the chil- 
dren. The methods of the best Sunday Schools are strik- 
ingly, though not surprisingly, like our own. Hymn- 
books, picture-cards, story-books, blackboards, and 
charts are part of the standard equipment. The fact, 
however, that ping-pong sets and skipping ropes are like- 
wise included in “teachng material’’ confirms the evi- 
dence supplied by observation that the children are more 
often amused than instructed and that very little religion, 
in the stricter sense, is taught. But the number of Chris- 
tian Sunday Schools in which the children are not even 
amused makes criticism seem ungenerous. To hold the 
boys and girls who are too old for Sunday School methods 
there are a growing number of Young Men’s Buddhist 
Associations and Young Women’s Buddhist Associations. 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY. 


Henry 8S. Gehman writing in the Reformed Church Re- 
view reminds us that the Prophets of Israel have a mes- 
sage for this generation. He says in part: 
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Filled with the Spirit of God, yea inspired directly by 
God, they saw beyond the fog and the mist with a clear 
vision into a better world where the sun of righteousness 
shall arise with healing in its wings. It was left to Jesus 
to fulfill their aspirations and to reveal this potential 
kingdom as a spiritual kingdom. This ideal condition to 
work with the same faith as did the Prophets of old. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is bound to come; the Kingdom of 
God must come; for God’s purposes are eternal and they 
will not fail. 

Let us read the Prophets not in the sense of blindly 
worshipping the past- We must rather believe in the 
continuous presence of God’s Spirit in the hearts of all 
His prophets, ancient and modern. We need the Pro- 
phets of the Bible because our work has its roots in the 
past. Moreover we must seek the ancient Prophets not 
only for what they have said, but also for what they have 
been, not so much for what they enforced as for what 
they encountered, suffered and confessed. We need their 
dogmas not so much as their experience and testimony. 
He who can thus read the past and interpret it to his own 
day, he who can discern the unbroken revelation of God 
to man, he who can recognize in the past, in the present, 
and in the future the eternal purposes of God—he is the 
true prophet of to-day. 


AN ESTIMATE OF JOHN CALVIN AND GENEVA. 


Dr. Macfarland, Secretary of the Federal Council, in 
an article in the Reformed Church Review, summarizes 
what he believes to be the permanent contributions of 
Calvin and Geneva. 

1. An ordered, balanced and practical conception of 
the Reformation, with those processes of education which 
were needed to save it from excess. 

2. The source of inspiration and training for the 
monumental historic personalities who guided American 
tradition. 

8. The fundamental and enduring concepts of Puri- 
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tan theology: An Almighty God who rules the universe; 
the consciousness of a sinful humanity; the inescapa- 
bility of a moral judgment; the glorious hope of divine 
redemption. 

4. Political ideals of liberty; of liberty under law; of 
liberty under law and unity. 

5. The freedom of the State from the temporal power 
of the Church. 

6. The equal freedom of the Church from the dictates 
of the State in the moral and spiritual principles of hu- 
man life. 

7. Social Christianity and the social duty of the 
Church. 

8. The ideal of evangelical co-operation in the service 
of mankind, by free Churches, whose unity is that of the 
spirit, voluntarily assumed, without encyclical or man- 
date of any human substitute or vicegerent of the In- 
finite and whose only mediator is the living Christ. 


THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Theodore G. Soanes in the Journal of Religion reminds 
the Church of its dominant mission to the children: 

The responsibility of the Church in religious education 
is to rediscover its mission. The life of love is not merely 
the life of benevolence. Love is aggressive. Love is 
passionately intolerant of injustice, oppression, and 
cruelty. Love is a consuming fire. Love declares that 
it were good that a millstone were hanged about the neck 
of those who make life hard for the weak and that they 
were drowned in the depths of the sea. Love is not satis- 
fied while one baby is born into the world without health 
and care and beauty; while any child grows up, without 
play and joy and the richness of living; while any woman 
loses the glory of free and radiant womanhood; while any 
man is prevented from being and doing his best. Love 
is profoundly dissatisfied with the world in which we live 
and is urgent to make it better. The Church is the 
teacher of that kind of love. Its prayers, its songs, its 
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sacraments, its faith all look to the blessedness of all the 
children of the eternal Father. The responsibility of the 
Church in religious education is to bring up its children 
in this longing and effort for a better human society. It 
tells them the story of the liberations of the past. It 
teaches them its songs of universal peace and brother- 
hood. It practices them in enterprises of social right- 
eousness. It turns them to a study of the conditions of 
the world, that they may know the facts of the hard and 
bitter struggle in which so many live. It enlists them in 
activities of good will and of brotherhood. It inspires 
them to join in crusades of righteousness. In this sense 
then the responsibility of the Church for religious educa- 
tion is to develop churchmen. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 


In an article on “Social Relations” in the Journal of 
Sociology Edward Carey Hayes calls attention to the de- 
linquent child and his treatment. 

The problem of a delinquent child calls for an examina- 
tion of his home and material surroundings, and a psy- 
chophysical examination to determine whether he is dis- 
eased, feeble-minded, or psychopathic, as well as knowl- 
edge of his social relations with parents, school, work, 
and gang. Especially any sociology becomes a “vicious 
particularism” if it oes not retain a sense of proportion 
between the significance of heredity and of environment. 
Someone must painstakingly maintain this correlation. 
No one needs it so muc, yet no one is so well prepared to 
maintain it with balance as who studies the all-pervad- 
ing social relations. To omit heredity is to omit factors 
so important as to have been generally called “the social 
forces,” that human nature of which Professor Allport 
asserts that its study is the beginning of all sociological 
comprehension, and to omit the whole field of “popula- 
tion problems.” 
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THE SUPERNATURAL GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Floyd E. Hamilton writes in the Princeton Review un- 
der the above heading a strong apologetic for the divine 
origin of Christianity. He concludes as follows: 

All historians who have tried to account for the spread 
of Christianity with the power of Christ left out, make 
the mistake of putting the effect in place of the cause. The 
only adequate cause which will explain the spread of 
Christianity is the fact that the divine power of God was 
working in it and in the hearts of men, winning them to 
Himself. We may enumerate all the good features of 
Christianity which rendered it intrinsically excellent, and 
may point to all the external conditions such as a univer- 
sal language, good roads, a stable government, the ab- 
sence of any other virile religion in the Roman Empire, 
and various other external conditions which aided in the 
spread of Christianity, but when all is said that can be 
said for these things, to say that they alone account for 
the spread of Christianity is like saying that the crown- 
ing of the cock makes the sun rise, or the barking of the 
dog causes the rising of the moon, or that the waving of 
the grass causes the blowing of the wind. A mighty 
effect must have a mighty cause, and the only cause 
mighty enough to produce this effect is the power of Al- 
mighty God. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


DOGMATICS. 


What After Death? An Examination of Several Theo- 
ries of Future Retribution and an Exposition of the 
Teaching of Scripture as to the State of the Lost and 
the State of the Saved. By L. Franklin Gruber, D.D., 
LL.D., Associate Editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, Author 
of “Whence Came the Universe?” The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Cloth. Pp. 253. 
Price $2.00. 


This is a timely book dealing with the eternal destiny 
of men. Modern discussion has largely ignored the fu- 
ture life. It is therefore well to be reminded of the 
teachings of the Bible on this subject. 

In the introduction the author sets forth the plain tes- 
timony of the Scriptures that there is a state and place of 
punishment for the wicked. He properly says of Hades 
that the term “is undoubtedly used in the New Testa- 
ment for the place of the disembodied spirits of the un- 
righteous between death and the resurrection.” In suc- 
cessive chapters he shows the untenableness, from Scrip- 
ture and reason, of the theories of Annihilation, Psycho- 
pannychism or Soul Sleeping, Probation in the future 
world, Purgatory, and Universalism. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with the presenta- 
tion of what the author calls Eternalism, or the Endless- 
ness of Punishment, which undoubtedly is the doctrine of 
Holy Writ. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Practical Public Speaking. By Bertrand Lyon, Presi- 
dent of the Lyon School of Expression. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Boston. Cloth. Pp. 436. Price $2.50 
This book is divided into three parts: The Man, The 

Message, and The Delivery. Its author has had large ex- 

perience in teaching public speaking and no doubt is well 

acquainted with every phase of the subject. In the pres- 
ent volume, however, his aim is eminently practical, 
rather than theoretical. It is intended for all who desire 
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to cultivate persuasiveness of speech in professional, 
business and social life. The cultivation of the fine art 
of public speaking is worthy of the highest endeavor. 
This book will help its earnest readers to speak more ef- 
fectively. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Love Lyrics. By Andreas Bard. Kansas City, Md. 
Preacher, theologian and lecturer! Now also poet! Dr. 
Bard in this booklet of half a hundred lyrics justifies the 
title. He sings of the rose and sunbeam and of Light at 
Eventide and of the tender passion with its thrill and 
pathos! 
For Love is the tender illusion, 
The thrill of a passing hour, 
And we lose, as we open its petals, 
The perfume of the flower. 
But to the waiting heart comes a message of peace. 
Softly steals a dream of peace 
O’er the hill; 
Not a breath stirs in the trees— 
All is still; 
And the linnet’s even-song 
Softer grows; 
Troubled heart, thou too, ere long 
Shalt repose. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Last Apostolic Word. To ail faithful and righteous 
servants of the Word. II Tim. 4:1-5. By Dr. C. M. 
Zorn, translated from the German by the Rev. W. F. 
Docter. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper cover. Pp. 58. Price 58 cents, postpaid. 

This :pamphlet by a venerable and godly minister 
throbs with apostolic zeal for the truth. It is a simple 
and clear exposition of Paul’s valedictory and exhorta- 
tion to Timothy, and is well worth reading, especially by 
young ministers, in spite of the author’s somewhat ex- 
treme attitude on lodges and unionism. If these are as 
godless as the author assumes, they should be opposed, as 
a matter of course. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Beside Still Waters. Comfort from the Shepherd Psalm. 
By George W. Lose. Lutheran Book Concern, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Cloth, green and gold. Pp. 90. Price 75 
cents. 


This book, beautiful in form and content, is filled with 
devout personal meditations and prayers, based on the 
Twenty-third Psalm—that fountain of healing waters. 
It is a good book for all, and especially for the afflicted, 
aged, shut-in and disconsolate. ' 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


An Episode in the Struggle for Religious Freedom. The 
Sectaries of Nuremberg, 1524-1528. By Austin 
Patterson Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University. Columbia University 
Press. Cloth. Pp. 235. Price $2.50. 


In the preface the author explains that the theme of 
the book is the development among Lutherans of a theory 
of persecution, and more especially the influence which 
the presence of a group of sectaries in Nuremberg had 
in shaping a policy of repression of dissent in Lutheran 
lands, between the year 1524-1528. An intense study 
of a narrow field in both space and time is supposed to 
yield the best results. The author has accordingly gone 
into very minute details with the greatest of pains. Based 
upon the premises that Luther was wrong in setting up 
the authority of a book—the Bible—as the infallible rule 
of belief and life, the discussion is necessarily biased. 
The attitude of Luther toward the so-called Anabaptists 
has been the burden of many a controversy. His sever- 
ity was perhaps undue, but not without some justifica- 
tion. When one remembers that the foundations of civil 
government were threatened by extreme anarchistic 
movments, it is not surprising that they were met with 
force. The author has not proved that Luther ever inti- 
mated that repression for difference in faith should be 
carried to the extent of inflicting the death penalty. He 
advocated banishment as the extreme punishment for 
disturbing public peace by persistent agitation. Who 
dare say that, all things concerned, Luther was entirely 
wrong! Happily those evil days of intolerance are gone. 
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The principles of Luther have prevailed in the fuller 
recognition of individual human rights. We agree with 
the author in his final conclusion that “dissent cannot be 
crushed.” 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


MISSIONS. 


Brave Adventures. Katherine Scherer Cronk. The 
Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions, West Medford, Mass. 12mo. Pp. 143. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

In “Brave Adventurers,” Mrs. Cronk has told the 
stories of eight missionaries, among them Hans Egede, 
David Livingstone and John G. Paton, with especial em- 
phasis upon their faith in God and their communion with 
Him in prayer. No speaker in the Lutheran Church is 
able more wholly to enthrall an audience with a verbal 
story and it is not surprising to find an equal charm in 
stories which are written down. The book is to be used 
as one of the Junior Missionary textbooks for next year 
and is furnished with an accompanying booklet which 
gives suggestions for posters and other devices for teach- 
ing it to children. It is suitable also for use in Vacation 
Bible Schools and Sunday Schools and for private read- 
ing. 

E. S. L. 


Doran’s Minister’s Manual. A Study and Pulpit Guide 
for the Calendar Year. Edited by Rev. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D., Editor of The Expositor. Published by 
Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. Cloth. Pp. 548. 
Price $2.00 net. 


Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines for Special Days and Oc- 
casions. Compiled and edited by Rev. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D. Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. Cloth. 
Pp. 325. Prace $3.00 net. 

Dr. Hallock is a noted maker of ministerial books, hav- 
ing about a dozen and a half to his credit. In the first 
volume noted above there are more than 120 condensed 
sermons, covering a pastoral year, and over 60 special 
sermons for children. 

The second volume contains a large variety of sketches 
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= special occasions, and large lists of texts for Festival 
ays. 

These suggestive volumes should not be used as 
crutches upon which a lazy minister may lean, but as 
water with which to prime the pump that has gone dry. 
Under no circumstances would we advise our Lutheran 
ministers to substitute any arrangement of texts and 
themes for those in our Pericopes. 

J. A. SINGMASTER, 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


The History and Literature of the New Testament. By 
Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and History in Brown University. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Cloth. Pp. 443. 
Price $2.50. 

This scholarly volume deals with the rise and growth 
of the Church in the first century, as well as with the 
origin and collection of the books of the New Testament. 
It requires the patience of a scholar. While we welcome 
the results of criticism, they are not of primary import- 
ance in comparison with the simple narratives of the 
books which have come down to us from antiquity, bear- 
ing to the generations the truth as it is in Jesus. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


APOLOGETICS. 


A Scientific Man and the Bible. By Howard A. Kelly, 
M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University. Sunday School Times Company, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. Pp. 158. Price $1.25 net. 

Dr. Kelly is recognized as one of the greatest living 
surgeons, who to the skill of hands unites a keen intellect 
and a warm heart. Having examined Christianity 
through the trained eyes of the scientist he pronounces it 
immutable. A charming bit of biography is not the least 
interesting part of what we may call Dr. Kelly’s Confes- 
sion of Faith, which is that of the orthodox believer. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Concordia Publishing House Souvenir. St. Louis, Mo. 
1925. 


This handsome souvenir of forty-eight large pages is 
in itself a fine illustration of what the Concordia Publish- 
ing House is constantly doing. Here we have in word 
and picture the story of the rise and progress of a great 
Christian publication house, from its first building in 
1870 to its present building completed in 1925. The lat- 
ter is a model of neatness and convenience, with three 
and three-fourth acres of floor space. The employees 
number 140. The business is enormous and the pro- 
ducts of unusual excellence. Vast quantities of material 
are used. More than 30 carloads of paper are needed 
annually. 501 tons of merchandise are shipped annu- 
ally to all parts of the world. The bindery consumes 
3,000 skins of animals and 12,000 yards of book cloth. 
The subscribers of its products number a third of a mil- 
lion. Its catalogue has 836 pages. 

We congratulate the Missouri Synod on the possession 
of its splendid publication house and its notable work. 
Great credit is due to the Board of Directors and especi- 
ally to Mr. E. Seuel, the General Manager. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Te Lesson Commentary 1926. The United Lutheran 
Publication House, Phila., Pa. Edited by Drs. C. P. 
Wiles, W. L. Hunton, and D. Burt Smith. Cloth. Pp. 
320. Price $1.75. 


The Lesson Commentary for Sunday Schools has be- 
come quite indispensable for our Sunday School teach- 
ers. The price may seem high—$1.75 for single copies 
or $1.40 for clubs—but this means only about three cents 
a week for the year. For this insignificant sum you 
have a flood of light from various points that will 
help the studious teacher immeasureably. Moreover, a 
file of this series of commentaries will finally cover the 
principal parts of the Bible. More than a score of 
writers collaborated on the volume under review. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CALENDARS. 


Year Book of the United Lutheran Curch in America, 
1926. U.L.C. A. Publication House, Phila., Pa. 


This well-arranged annual of 136 pages compiled and 
edited by Messrs. Copenhaver and Kieffer has a large 
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fund of information concerning the Church and is indis- 
pensable to Lutheran families. 


The Lutheran World Almanac, 1924-1926. Compiled by 
O. M. Norlie and G. L. Kieffer. Published by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1926. Cloth. Pp. 287. 6x9. Price $2.00. 

This is a veritable encyclopedia covering a wide field 
of religious statistics, general and comparative, and 
especially those of the Lutheran Church. It is the only 
Year Book which contains a complete Directory of Lu- 
theran Ministers in the United States. It contains forty 
closely printed pages of Historical Essays and Digests, 
beside sixteen pages describing the general Lutheran 
bodies, and much additional information. More matter 
is embraced in this volume than in any other similar pub- 
lication of any Church in America. We commend the 
devotion of its compilers, and the enterprise of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, which has done so much for the 
relief of our Church abroad. Every Lutheran minister 
should own a copy. 


The Methodist Year Book 1926. O.S. Baketel, Editor. 
The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincin- 
nati. 98rd issue. Paper. Pp. 303. Price 50 cents. 
This Year Book details the number and achievements 

of the great Methodist Church, with over 4,000,000 mem- 

bers in the United States and three quarters of a million 
in other lands. It is a splendid record. 


My Church, An Illustrated Lutheran Manual, pertaining 
principally to the Augustana Synod, Vol. XI. Edited 
by Rev. I. O. Nothstein, Librarian of Augustana Col- 
lege.. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl. 
Cloth. Pp. 148. Price 75 cents. 


Korsbaneret, A Christian Kalendar for 1926. Cloth. Pp. 
282. Price 75 cents. 


These splendid little Year Books are not almanacs at 
all, but historical and inspirational in character, intended 
for young people’s societies and family reading. They 
preserve the memory of those who have made the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church great in America, and record the 
progress of the work from year to year. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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The Mother of Jesus. By Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
M.A., D.D., Litt.D. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
Pp. 71. $1.00. 


Prof. Robertson has felt for many years, he tells us, 
that Mary the Mother of Jesus has not had fair treatment 
from either Protestants or Catholics. He believes that 
the proper approach to the problems involved in the In- 
carnation is through a study of Mary, to look through 
her eyes and to feel through her heart, so far as the New 
Testament enables us to do that. This little book was 
written to discharge this obligation to Mary, and the re- 
sult is a more cordial acceptance of the great mystery 
chronicled in Matthew and Luke, namely, the Virgin 
Birth. The book is written with the warm glow of Prof. 
Robertson’s faith. 

H. C. A. 


Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah. By Charles E. Jefferson. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 199. $1.75. 


Dr. Jefferson has added another volume to the library 
which has come from his prolific pen. It has been his 
practice throughout his ministry to make a special study 
of at least one book of the Bible a year and to give his 
congregation the benefit of his study. Last year the 
book was Isaiah, and this volume is the result. 

Dr. Jefferson is a fine teacher of beginners in Bible 
study. He has an unusual appreciation of elemental dif- 
ficulties. He can read a book of the Bible with the eyes 
of the man who is reading it for the first time. These 
ten sermons are illuminating because they assume no 
antecedent knowledge of Isaiah on the part of the reader 
and because Dr. Jefferson is eminently sane in his judg- 
ments. He makes it very clear that Isaiah’s development 
was a theological development and that it was his clear 
ideas of God which gave him clear ideas of morality, of 
sin, of social responsibility and of salvation. The ser- 
mon on the Messiah is the least satisfactory—too much 
time is spent in eliminating 7:14 (on the authority of 
“modern scholarship”) and not enough, on the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in Isaiah. He chides Mat- 
thew for making trouble for us by quoting 7:14 for the 
Virgin Birth, whereas the Hebrew word does not mean 
“Virgin,” but he fails to state that Matthew quotes from 
LXX which has “virgin” and that LXX stands for an 
older text than our M. Dr. Jefferson has by no means dis- 
posed of that significant passage; it has returned, through 
other “modern scholarship,” to plague the house of the 
immanent school. 
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The sermon on “A Warless World’ is the most charac- 
teristically Jeffersonian, although the whole book is 
aglow with Dr. Jefferson’s downrightness in fixing sin 
and exalting righteousness. 


H.C. A. 


Jesus of Nazareth. By Joseph Klausner, Ph.D., Jerusa- 
lem. Translated from the original Hebrew by Her- 
bert Danby, D.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
434, single-leaded. $4.50. 


The Macmillan Company has rendered a service to 
English reading Bible students by publishing a transla- 
tion of Dr. Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth. Dr. Klausner, 
while not widely known among non-Jews, is a scholar of 
recognized rank in those Jewish circles which are work- 
ing in the cause of present Hebrew cultural revival 
known as Zionism. To this cause he has devoted his 
whole life. He was born in Russia in 1874. He early 
came under the influence of “Ahad ha-Am,” Asher Gins- 
berg, the philosopher of the Zionistic movement and the 
editor of its chief journal “Ha-Shiloach.” In 1897 he en- 
tered the University of Heidelberg where he majored in 
Philosophy and Semitics, presenting as his thesis for the 
Ph.D. degree a study of Jewish Messianic Ideas in the 
Tannaitic Period, a subject in which he has persistently 
worked ever since, the pursuit of which has led him into 
an ever deepening study of Jesus of Nazareth. In 1905 
Dr. Klausner succeeded to the editorship of ‘Ha-Shi- 
loach,” a position he has held to the present. The years 
from 1904 to 1919 were spent in Odessa. In 1920 he 
went to Jerusalem where he at once took a leading posi- 
tion both as a writer and as a propagandist of Zionism. 
He is the author of a three volume Messianic Ideas of 
Israel and of a four volume History of Israel. 

The present work was written in Hebrew and it is the 
first time such a work has been attempted with neither 
satire nor apologetic bias. In the security of the “Jewish 
National Home” he felt free to deal with Jesus of Naza- 
reth as a Jewish phenomenon having immense signifi- 
cance for Jewish readers. He enthusiastically threw 
himself into his task, for which he was peculiarly equip- 
ped by his own learning and his knowledge of the critical 
work done by his predecessors, Jews and non-Jews. 

In reading the book it is to be remembered that it was 
not addressed to Christians. Christian readers will find 
little to lead them to revise their creed. Though the au- 
thor honestly believes that he has been quite untouched 
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by subjective consideration, his Christian readers will 
not agree with him. He is an intense Jewish na- 
tionalist with one formula for the estimation of Jesus 
(that of Salvador and Wellhausen): Jesus was a Jew. 
Whatever is more than that in Jesus is Christian mid- 
rash. Every inconvenient statement in the Gospels is a 
later ecclesiastical accretion. His miracles were either 
illusions of the curing of “nerve-cases” ; He was a sincere 
though self-deceived claimant of the Messiahship, led by 
His failure to hold popular favor into apocalypticism; 
He has no knowledge of His impending death; He was 
punished justly according to the law of the times; He was 
buried in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, who, in turn, 
thought it unfitting that one who had been crucified 
should remain in his ancestral grave and removed his 
body secretly; He appeared posthumously to His more 
devoted disciples subjectively—hence the dogma of the 
Resurrection. Jesus was a great ethical teacher, but 
Christianity is “but the halfway station between Judaism 
and Buddhism.” The strength of Judaism is “its world- 
outlook with an ethico-religious basis.” A redeemed 
world is a Jewish, not a Christian idea. It is plain that 
Dr. Klausner has failed, as other scholars before him 
have failed, to give a detached evaluation of Jesus. He 
represents the immanentist school of Jewish Messianism ; 
in other words, he is a Zionist. What possible affinity 
could be looked for with Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom 
of God? 

The book has great value for all Bible students, how- 
ever. This grows out of its encyclopedic method. It 
begins with an epitome of what the sources have to say 
of Jesus, objectively stated—from the canonical Gospels 
to the last Life of Christ. Not the least valuable ma- 
terial are the fifty pages devoted to a digest of these 
“Lives,” from Remarus’ to Enelow’s. His omission of 
positive interpretations like Sanday’s and Bacon’s, how- 
ever, neutralizes the testimony he offers. Particularly 
valuable is the second section on the Period of Jesus. 
Here the political, the economic, the religious and the in- 
tellectual conditions are carefully portrayed by a master 
hand, the author epitomizing in popular form his vast 
information gathered through a life-time of patient in- 
vestigation. Many a new light breaks on the Gospel page 
as the pictures pass before us. 

A word must be added in commendation of Canon 
Danby’s achievement in giving us such an excellent trans- 
lation of a work written in modern Hebrew. 

H.C. A. 








